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Tun affairs, of Great Britain, which 
have been for many years in a dangerous 
ſituation, are now advancing rapidly to a 
criſis. I do not remember any period in her 
hiſtory, fince the has called herſelf a great 
nation, which has afforded fo many ſolid 
grounds of apprehenſion for the event. 
As an individual, anxiouſly concerned fur 
her welfare, I feel a moſt ſenſible regret, 
when I reflect how cloſely ſhe has brought 
herſelf to the precipice of ixrecoverable 
Of ruin. 


1 


. 141 

ruin, Gulltleſt of her follies, having per- 
formed my duty to her as a ſubject, and 
finding my own particular ſituation ſo 
much involved i in che late political dreht, 
as to render my private Wade incompati- 
ble. with a longer continuance under her 
government, /I conceive myſelf fully juſti= 
fied in the reſolution which I have now 
taken. Theſe duties, urging me to times 
ly and provident care of a heavy chargs 
which lies upon me, made me think it 
prudent to put in execution a plan which 


the infatuated ſyſtem of government in 

my native country has long prepared me 
for, and which has, Therefore, been he 
| ks ur year of en "the cant pe 
It ig \ kappinoſy which re | 
Kit 6f bag Whiign that there is a coun« = 

try, inhabited by Engliſhmen, once fellow 

_ Tubes, und always dear to them, whets 
the laws; the language, and the manners, = 

[ will preſerve conſtantly in her rememn- 

brance, the ſtüte of their native country in 
her beſt duys. IT am going do take refuge 
TW a ity 
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in this-country with « numerous fam; 1 
do le thus early, leſt the difficulties, als 
ready great in England, ſhould iure ty 
ſuch a degree, bv to rc ns 
* "Om unpleaſunt and Nenne 

1 ON been long deſirous of paying a 
viſit to America. Duritg the year t 582, 
] had the fulleſt expectation of accompliſh- 
ing my purpoſe, and of appearing there iti 
a ſtation which, affording me the powerful 
means of exerting very zealous endeavours 
for the teſtoration of the loft affeQionis of 
that country, would have gratified 1 
higheſt wiſhes, I perceived, Wiek grate 
ful feelings, the wiſhes of the citizens. of 
the United States to caſt the veil of oll. 
vion over the violently impolitio aud en- 
afperating ſcenes which had paſſed, and ts | 
renew the oy attachment of anelent 
times. a Wi g 


| IT therefore, at an curly dudeltiends 
peace, (immediately on the admin iſtratlom- 
of the Duke of Portland belug dveliwedy, | 

Me ſollcited | 


— 


15 
folicited the honourable ſtation of Conſul: 
to the United States. I had, by an aſſidu - 
. ous attention to the affairs of America for 
above twenty years, obtained a very conſi- | 
derable knowledge of the reſources of that 
country. Conceiving, therefore, my abi- 
lities not to be ill adapted to this ſtation, 
T had the confidence to believe that I ſhould 
not in any ſhape have diſcredited. the ap- 
pointment. T 60% 5 


I conſidered myſelf, in another yiew,, 
not to be an improper -(I might, perhaps, 
have proved an uſeful) perſon in ſuch at, 
employment. My conduct during every 
ſtage of the late unhappy diſputes had- 
been decided and conſiſtent, I always 
acted with the ſtrlcteſt regard to the true 
intereſts of both nations, in ſupporting, 
by all poſſible means within my powers 
and abilities, thoſe meaſures which tended 
either to preſerve the affairs of America 
upon its ancient ſyſtem, to prevent the 
late unnatural war, to impede its mon- 
ſtrous and deſtructive growth, or to pro- 
5 | mot 


ww . 


1.71 
mote. the return of peace. I had reaſon, 
therefore, to expo the moſt * 
reception. Ls | 
When a negocintion for a treaty of com · 
merce (if it merit the name, fince it miſ- 
carried ſo early as to leave almoſt a doubt 
of its conception). was firſt meutioned, 
and I had been made acquainted with the 
intention of Adminiſtration to appoint me 
Conſul to the United States, the Miniſter - 
did me the honour to put ſome papers 
relative to the Ametican trade into my 
hands, with a deſire to have my ſenti- 
ments upon them. I collected my own 
papers on that ſubjet, which I arranged 
during the ſummer of 1783, and drew up 
conſiderations on the commerelal connec 
tions of the two countries, with a view of 
throwing every poſſible light upon the ſub · 
ject, for the information of Government, 
Theſe, 1 preſented to the Miniſter, \ But 
| as the Adminiſtration was | ſoon after. 
changed, I thought it proper, expecting 
2 it would ſhortly: become the object of 
„Gill B 5 phy 


. —— EO AO 


who have trodden the fame path. The 
| has not, however, been the only: return : 


the proſperity of Great Britain was, malt” 


whether the cenſuros which have been 


(4 1 
parllamentary deliberation, to offer therm 
to the public. I have finde added a pro- 
poſed act of parliament, which, 1 am juſ- 
tified in ſaying, from the opinion of men 
of the firſt abilities, knowledge, aud in- 
tegrity, is adapted to the true intereſts of 
both countries, and to which no reaſon» 
ved e TEA 4188 


1 have de wich the ——— 


conſciouſneſs of having. done my duty has | | 
been the only reward of my labourt. | 


for I have had the end of theſe very la- 
bours, founded upon principles in which 


effentially concerned, either groflly miſe 
underſtood, or groffly perverted. They 
have been mentioned by men, now in high 
ſtations, as the objections (it Was oivilly 
added, the only ones that could be made). 
to my filling the appointment which had, 
been deſigned for me. I do nat know 


thrown 


15 1 

thrown upom me, for the ſentimbate ca- 
tained in that work, merit my attentiony 
or rendet the few obſeryationg which 1 
n 
but I can gonfidently fay, truſting t9. the 
reQitude of my intentions, and to inno- 
gency of deſign, either ta do injury my» 
ſelf, or to he the cauſe of it to any perſon; 
whatever, that J hear. theſe cenſures un- 


moved, 


By ſome I have wa called. an Py 
, gan agent, By one writer.I am ſtiled, 
the Apologiſt of Congreſs." If being 
an advocate for the rights of mankind 
an advocate for peace Hun advocate fur tha 
return of thoſe good offices which fotmer · 
ly didingviſbed Great Britain and hor Co- 
lomes —» an advocate for the re- eſtabliſh | 
ment of thoſe meaſurey which had raiſed 
the glory of England to an height un- 
known ſince that of the Romans was xo! 
finguiſhed, is being a profefled apologiſt 
for Congreſs, I acknowledge that I am 
ene, eee title. If it be a 
0 crime! 


* 


Lo 

erime to have lamented over the meafures 
which marked out for deſtruction thoſe 
beautiful and riſing colonies, which the 
foſtering hand of Britain had raiſed for her 
grandeur and happineſs, I'am a criminal 
indeed. 1 would be an apologiſt if I 
oould; but it ſhould be for thaſe mea - 
ſures which diſgrace the annals of my. 
native country; and which (perhaps this 
may be deemed a crime) I wiſh to ſee. 


buried for ever in a cordial reconciliation, | 
. l 


Is it -oflible for any one, wh | * Ft 
manly Gown, received thoſe ſtrong im- 
preſſions of glory, which the victories of 
Engliſhmen fired upon his youthful mind, 
and which have ſince been defaced in the 
duſt — is it poſſible, I ſay, for ſuch a per- 
ſon to part from England without the 

deepeſt regret ? — The peace of 1763 had 

left her in poſſeſſion of a name which 
was a paſſport through the globe. The 
peace of 1783 has left that name ſunk, 
debaſed, and treated with contempt by 
my petty nation in Europe. Muſt 1 
dor, 


1 1 J 


not, therefore, leave my country with ths 
moſt bitter reflections, who have been the 
melancholy ſpectator of this ene re- 


verſe of fortune ? 


It was a mortification to me to be 
obliged to leave England before the win- 


ter. I was deprived by it of the ſatisfae- 


tion of taking leave of many valuable 
friends, whom the receſs of Parliament 
had diſperſed in their ſeveral counties. 
But ſuch was the diſguſting and ungen- 
tleman-like behaviour of my ſucceſſor in 
office, (a ſtrong proof from the obliging, 
though fruitleſs, interpoſition of his prin · 
cipal, of the wretched ſyſtem of control- 
ling every man of rank in Adminiftration) 
that I could not ſtay till the ſpring with- 


out very conſiderable trouble and expence. 
I was obliged, therefore, to Yrs myſelf | 


this gratification, | 
The laſt fight of the Britiſh ſhore ſunk 
p into my heart, and left an impreſ- 


ſion 
\ | 
13 


D OP 

fon which will not eaſily be eraſed, The: 

evening we parted from it was ſereno, 

and the ſun dipped his beams to the weſt! 

ward in a calm and unruffled ocean, 10 
The Lizard Point was in view, 


ſ , 4 
f * 
I & + 7 
T e. 1 ' | 8 ' 
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Not manet oceanus emcumvagus, | 55 5 


For earth—ſurrounding ſea our fight: awaits, 
Franchs' $ Horace, 
"Pon and 4 tranguillty ſat oa Z the boſem | 
| of the vaſt Atlantic, and pointed out the 
way we were to go; whilſt the gathering 
diſtant clouds, which hung over the land, 
ſeemed to tell us, that it was time to leayo _ 
infatuated Britain. J tremble for you and 
for the excellent friends whom I have left 
behind me; and from whom, had I been 
a ſingle individual, I could not without 
diffculty have torne myſelf: and I offer 
my moſ? fervent prayers to that Almighty 
Being who holds the ſcale of empires, 
that your woes may be Mut: ; and that 
when our country comes in the approach. 
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ing crifis to be weighed- in the balante 
ſhe may be ſo thoroughly purged from her 
luftrds> [oy ba n ee $443. + 


I owe to you, and to my friends, the 
opinions which I have formed upon the 
preſent fituation of affairs in England, and 
upon which my conduct in leaving it was a 
founded: - I mean to offer to your conſi- | 
deration/ the proſent ſtate. of its: goverut 
ment, of its _ trade, and of its, manners i 
and, drawing a compariſon between their 
preſent and former ſtate, I ſhall endeavour 
to prove to you — that the government of 
Great Britain is deranged in ſuch. | man- 
ner, as to afford; in its preſent condition, 
little or no hope of remedy that) our 
-commerce, which, like a candle going out, 
has juſt emitted a ſtrong and fervid light, 
3s. groaning under ſuch. foreign and do- 
meſtie burdens, as muſt inevitably reduce 
it to a very low: ſtate and that the pre- 
ſent ſtile of living in England is attended 
[1-131 | with 


= 
N 


[ 14 ] 


with ſuch an enormous expence, without 
an adequate means of ſupport, as to make 
the firſt national calamity a ſure and cer» | 
tain ſign of a great and general deſtruc+ 
tion of property amongſt all ranks and diſ- 
tinctions of men. 

From theſe conſiderations I ſhall. ſhew 
the probability of a great emigtation of 
its people, whom neceſſity will drive/from 
home; and I ſhall then draw ſuch uſeful 
inferences, as will, by a timely exertion. of 
their preſent abilities, preſerve them againſt 
—”_ worſt Ir of the > comm ey 


; I ſhall confine myſelf as e ag 
J can to plain matters of fact; forming 
ſuch coneluſions only as thoſe facts will 
juſtify to the moſt common underſtand- 
ing. In this ſpirit, therefore, of plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, the moſt conſiſtent. with 
the manners of a republic, of which 1 
hope ſoon to become a citizen; and taking 
my leave of all other titles and diſtinctions 

than 


| ( 38 4 
than thoſe which ariſe from the honour- | 
able functions of magiſtracy, I content 
myſelf with offering you my moſt fervent 
wiſhes for your health and happineſs, and 
bidding you heartily farewel. 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
OR. 20, 1784 
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LET TI 


ON THE 


NATIONAL DEBT AND PEACE ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND ON THE | 88 


STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
CONTRASTED AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. |. 


* 


— 
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But the eſtabliſhment of public funds, on the credit 
of taxes, hath been productive of more and greater 
miſchiefs than the taxes themſelves; not only by 
increaſing the means of corruption, and the power 
of the Crown, but by the effect it has had on the 
ſpirit of the nation, on our manners, and our mo- 
rals. It is impoſſible to look back without grief, 
on the neceſſary and unavoidable conſequence of 
this eſtabliſhment ; or without indignatipn an that U 
myſtery of iniquity *, to which this — 


gave occaſion, which has been raiſed upon it, and 5 


carried on for almoſt half a century by means of 2 
it. It is impoſſible to look forward without hor- 
for on the conſequences that may ſtill follow. 

Bolingbroke upon Parties, 
o Stockjobbing, 1 
8 > Joi 
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I SHALL reſume the ſubje& of my laſt 
letter. The ſituation in which Great Bri- 
tain was left at the peace of 1783, re- 
quired the ableſt and moſt ſettled admi- 
niſtration that the country could produce, A 
Such an adminifiration was eſſentially no- 

ceflary to her, in the condition to which 

ſhe had been reduced by the late unfortu- 
nate war; one of the wretched conſe- 
quences of the weak and disjointed ſyſtem | 
upon which ſhe has been governed (a ſhort 
Pe excepted) during the n reign. 


But inſtead of a regular and ſettled 1 
vernment, adminiſtration has ſucceeded 
adminiſtration, like puppets at a ſhow. 
About, twenty months have paſſed: ſince - 
e hs... 


of 


1 


20 


the peace. Within this ſhort period there 


have been no leſs than three adminiſtra · 
tions, each acting upon principles diame- 


trically oppoſite to the other. Frequent 


changes in government will materially in- 


jure even a flouriſhing country, To a yas 
tion, therefore, exhauſted by a long and 


unſucceſsful war, they muſt be produc 


- five of the moſt fatal een 1 


The plaineſt method of demokfiring 
this wretched ſtate of the country, is, by 
the application of facts. For that purpoſe 
1 ſhall begin with the year 1754, a period 


within the remembrance of the greater 
part of us, and continuing it to the pre- 


ſent time, 1 hall form ſuch occaſional 
Wg pi as Are ee to the ſubject. 


The intereſt upon 505 bhtional debt, and 
the expence of the peace eſtabliſhment; 
the reyenues 'of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
and of the taxes, which were firſt, and 


have ſince been, impoſed, to defray. the 
| de of eee, r 


' . 


E A+ vv 
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the — 
They were as follow | 
Debt, Intereſt, peace Increaſe, | 
< 1. 4. 4. 


1754 7 5,000,000 3,050,000 6, $00,000 
1994 146,000,000 4,200,000 10,000,000 $,500,000 
1784 250,000,000 9,500,000" 15,000,000 8,500,000 


The increaſs- of the national debt) umd 
of the additional burdens neceſſary to dif- 


charge the intereſt, have produced the na- 
tural conſequence — a decay of our credit, 


and a decreaſe in value of our property. 
The price of the funds have ſunk, from 


about one hundred and five to leſs than 


fifry-five, during the period of which we | 


are treating. They do not at - preſerit 


greatly exceed one half of their value in 
the year 1754. The careful father, who | 
had laid out in the funds ten thouſand 
pounds, as a future proviſion for his fa- 


mily, now feels a ſenſible diſappointment 


at the decreaſe! of their portion to the 
„ 


will more diſtinctly ſhew the ſituation of | 


| 


WH 
' 


[ 
| 
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poor pittance of five thouſand five hun 
dred pounds. The income which it pro- 
duced, of two hundred and eighty pounds 

. per annum, then afforded him the com- 
forts of life. At this time, when all our 
expences are extra vagantly enhanced, they 


barely ſupply the neceſſaries. But his 
grievances are not confined to reduction 
of capital, and increaſe of expence; he is 
farther compelled to endure the additional 
national burden of upwards of nine mil. 
lions per annum, accumulated taxes. 


In giving this account of the exhauſted | 
and dangerous ſtate of the kingdom, I am 
aware of one, though an ill- timed, objec- 
tion, that may be urged againſt me. I 
| may be told, that the ſame deſponding 
language has been uſed in all periods in 
our hiſtory}; und that there has ſeldom, 
been a year in which volumes have not 
been written to prove, that our commerce 
was in a ſtate of decay, and that our ruin 
ſtared us in the face: but the times in 
which we live ate attended with very ag - 
0 „ gravated 


i \ 
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to pieces by the violence of a fever raging 
in his veins. 
of the diſeaſe, his whole frame is con · 
vulſed. ls e rt 


lived theſe predictions, yet our preſent 


thoſe who have written upon the ſubject, 
appear to have ariſen from the ſtate of the 


laid for a building, which, though at firſt 


an immenſe ſtructure. In à ſhort time 
after its eſtabliſhment, the national debt 
increaſed with a rapidity that left very lit- 


grant of taxes was made to the Crown, to 
defray the intereſt, This ſoon became 


 gravated circumſtances. We have ſunk 
Our pangs are the pangs of a giant, torn - 


In the dreadful paroxiſms 


Though we have for many years out- ; 
ſituation proves, that they were formed 
upon very ſolid: grounds. The fears of 

national debt. They ſaw the foundation 


deſigned to be merely temporary, ſoon | | 
ſwelled to a great ſize, and is fince become | 


tle hope of ſeeing it paid off. An annual 


Das The view, therefore; of thoſe 
C4 who 
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who were this apprehenſive for poder 
was far from being imporſect. They feli 
the force of the: ſehool boy's « reaſoning, / 

q when he cduld not be. prevailed upon 0 | 
| fay A. The repetition of A produced the | 
repetition of B, and we have at leugth been 

forced through the whole alphabet. 


When the national debt became. d per- 
manent fund, and permanent taxes were 
laid to pay the intereſt, a, ſpeculation was 
made how much debt the public could 
bear without injury. One of our mini- 
tors conceived, from the then difficulty of } 
finding reſources, that the national debt 
could never exceed one hundred millions 
without a manifeft injury to the public. 
He judged, probably, from the value of 
money. When the nation owed ſerenty- 
five millions, the funds: a0 a en 
of five: _—_— 


In proportion as the dobt mereaſed, | the 
premium decreaſed. This proves that ane 


hundred millions of * at un per 


7 
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tebt, pet annum intereſt, which 3s, the 
ſtandard of our funds, would have made 
their value nearly the par of ons hun- 
dred pound The national debt cannot, 
therefore, by a. parity of reaſoning, bo ex» 
tended beyond this limit, and the national 
_ proſperity at the ſame time maintained. 
Vuaoleſt ſome acquiſitione, either in com- 
merce or dominion, compenſated for 3 
temporary increaſe, by putting us in 3 
condition to — the nen in _ 


of peace, 


Had the Government under the preſent 
reign been placed in able hands, the vat 


luable acquiſitions which were made in 
the war of 1756 would have effected this + | | 
purpoſe. When the whole expences of 1 
that war were wound up, and the funds 
had recovered their peaceful tone, the N | 
three per cents., which is a low intereſt, 


aud has been always. confidered as a profit- 
able ſtandard, ſettled at about ten per cent, 
under the par of one hundred. The ad- 
vantages which theſe: acquiſitians pro- 

Hou . duced, 


: 
a 
9 


if 
7 | 


duced, afford us ſufficient grounds to Cups! 
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poſe that had they been properly im- 
proved, the ſurplus debt might have been 


* diſcharged, and the price of the funds | 


? 


increaſed to their ſtandard value. 


Their effects were very conſpicuous in 
the general improvements of the king+ 
dom, in its fertiliſed lands, in a great and 
extended commerce, and in a diſplay of 
riches and magnificence in all orders of 


the State. What has been ſaid upon this 


ſubject certainly proves, that had the ſur- 


plus debt been paid off, the nation could 


Y 


have borne one hundred millions of debt, 


inveſted in permanent funds, without de- 
ereaſing the value of money ; and that 
every. addition made to it is a loſs, which 
falls upon the various branches of our 8 


perty. 


The effects of this national proſperity 


are ſtill viſible; and, although the ſources 
from whence they ſprung are nearly ex- 


hauſted, the luxurious and expenſive man- 
ner 
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ner of living which it produced, ſtill re · 


means by which theſe expences are to be 
defrayed. They will conſider the magni-' 
 ficence of our appearance, and the coſtli- 
neſs of out 'tables, as mere ſtumbling 
blocks, which deceive our eyes, and cor» 
rupt our manners. 'They will naturally 
draw a compariſon between the times 


when theſe riches were collected, and the 
preſent age, in which they are daily di- 


miniſhing and melting away, and in which 
there is no other accumulation than that 
of expence. Re 


I this examination they will find, that 
theſe riches were the production of a flou- 
riſhing commerce, increaſed by a train of | | 
victories and conqueſts. + They, repaid in 


value the expence of the war, by the cen- 


tering of almoſt the whole of the French Fg 
trade in our ports — by the total deſtrue- 
tion of the little that was left to France + 


by the annihilation of the naval power of 
the Houſe of Bourbon — and by the poſ- 


mains, Sober men will reflect upon the | 


„ 


. 
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ellen of nearly their whole colonial e. 
pine, and a valuable part of that of Spar 


— — 


— 


1 * 


* 


Theſe great ad glorious acquiſitions, 2 
great part of which was, and a moch | 
greater part of which might have been, | 

retained. at the peace of 176g, were pur- 
chaſed at the price of ſixty-five millions of 
national debt; increaſing the whole. debt 
to- about one hundred. and forty millions, 
und making an exceſs of forty millions 
above the one hundred millions of debt, 
which the nation appeared to. be capable of . . 
bearing without injury. This exceſs. of 
forty millions of debt might, under an 
able adminiſtration of the great empire in 
our poſſeſſion, haue been in the courſe of 
u few years diſcharged, 


— SY — 4 i et 
n 
* 


— — —— 


2 — — 
— 3 
— er eq 
* — -- 


— — — 


guck iv the examination of the times 

in which thoſe riches which ſtill remaln 
| among, us were gecumulated. We. ſhall 
now enter Into the conſideration of thoſe 
lu which we live t but, how melancholy 
1. the contraſt | 


1 i4 


191 
We ate now, as we were in the year 
1763, at peace. Our Government is fee- 
ble and deraged, Our national debt, 'when 
the expences of the war are wound up, 
will be nearly doubled. The fruits of the 
glorious war of 1756 are almoſt wholly 
\ loſt, Our ancient, powerful, and won« 
daerfully - increaſing colonies, forming an 
immenſe empire, are torn from us ; and 
our retnaining colonial poſſeſſions either 
in gradual decay, or in great and imminent 
danger. Our ſiſter kingdom in a ſtate of 
miſerable confuſion z whilſt the mother 
country is hending under the preſſure of 
more than fiftepn millions, annually in- 
poſed upon her, to diſcharge the intereſt 
of her national debt, and to ſupport her 
peace eſtabliſhmeut, \ 


If we inquire into the revenue from , 
whence theſe fifteen: millions ought to bo 
drawn, we ſhall find it it the moſt prees - 
rlous fituation, This ariſes from the con» 
tlaval inroads made upon the euſtoms and 
nelle by the ſmugzlet 3 from the decay, | 

af 
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of trade, occaſionin g many unproducive 
taxes ; and from other contingent eircum- 
ſtances ; conſequences which uſually hap- 

pen to a nation in a declining condition. | 


It is the opinion of thoſe moſt convers 
ſant in the revenue, that more than twelve 
millions cannot poſſibly be raiſed toward 
its diſcharge, The diſtreſs of an indivi- 
dual, and the diſtreſſes of the public, are 
equally deſtruQive to them. They never 
borrow but with diſadvantage ; and never | 
pay but with accumulated intereſt, What» 
ever deficiencies there are in the ways and 
means provided by Parliament, they muſt 
be borrowed, and freſh taxes muſt be raiſed . 
to defray the intereſt: at leaſt, the forms 
muſt be paſſed through; though it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to conceive, that the peo- 
ple can bear an addition to their preſent 
impoſitionçs. | BITE 


It is much more probable, that they 
will be incapable of paying even | thoſe 
which are already exaQted.. from them. 
Govern · ; 
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Government muſt take great care that 
they do not, by weight of taxes, deſtroy, 


good condition, and to labour hard, you 
muſt take care to feed them well, Should 
you deprive them of their oats, they will 


not be capable of doing much work. 


The diſplay of our riches will forve 


with many for argument. Though it 


may be plauſible, it is very futile. The 
appearances of grandeur 'remain long af- 


ter the reſources are gone, and the power 


which protects them is loſt, But there is 


one circumſtance which makes me very 
much doubt the exiſtence of ſo much real 
wealth, eſpecially in filver plate, as there | 


was ſome. years ago: this is the decreaſe 


of ſilver veſſels in families, and the very . | 
great increaſe of ſilver plated ones; the 


whole of which is an entire loſs to. the 
ſtate. This branch of trade i re- 
quires conſideration. 


But 


the means from whence theſe taxes are to 
ariſe, If you want your horſes to be in 


| N 

But, ſuppoſing that our empire WIe 6 
extenſive, our commerce as flouriſhing, and 
our revenues as ſecure, as they were at tho 


peace of 1763. ſtill the charge of fifteen 


millions per annum would be found to be 
a very ſevere burden; and if thus ſevere 
in the heightk. of proſperity; how much 


more difficult muſt it be for the nation to 
bear, in its preſent diſtreſſed condition? 


" „ 
* 


. * 4 


I have given the ſtate of the national 
debt, the annual revenue and taxes which 
are to be raiſed for the payment of the in- : 
tereſt, and for the peace eſtabliſhment of 
the kingdom. I have not been able to in« 
ſert the exact fractjonal ſums, as I have 
net materials to recur to; I have, there- 
fore, placed them in round numbers : but 
I venture confidently to aſſert, that theſe 
numbers are ſo very near the preciſe ſums, 
as to ſatisfy eyery reaſonable perſon. 1 
have alſo formed a ſhort comparative view 
of the former and preſent ſtate of the na- 
tion, and the probability, not only of the 
people's yy to bear any freſh im- 

PR 


„ 
poſitions, but even of the decreaſe of the 
preſent ſcanty revenue. 


I ſhall in my next letter take a ſhort 
view of the ſyſtem of government which 
has prevailed under the preſent reign, — 
Farewel, | 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
ORober 21, 1784. 
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LETTER m. 


UPON THE 


NEW SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCED IN THE | 


" PRESENT REIGN. 


* 


\ 


— ... — 


Furt animus cauſas, tantarum txpromere rerun, 

Immenſumgne aperitur, opus quid in arma furentem 
Impulerit pepvlum, quid pacem excuſſerit ori. | | 
Lucan | 
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Tus practical ſyſtem of government 
which has prevailed under the preſent 
reign, was originally arranged in the fa- 
mily of the late Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales, and carried into execution by the 
Eurl of Bute on the King's acceſſion to 
the throne, It has generated all the ef 
fects which the framers propoſed to themy 
ſelves ; for it has ſhaken the confidence of 

family connections, weakened the habits 

of reſpect for Adminiſtration, totally de» 
ſtroyed the ſtability of Government, and 


finally been productive of all the calami- 


ties which have befallen the nation. The 


Adminiſtration has been bandied about in 


| ſuch a manner, that Government, has 
neither grace nor vigour left in it: like a 
D3 woman, 


(35 1 


woman, whoſe beauty might have ani- 


mated deſire and commanded reſpect, when 


united with virtue, ſhe begets loathing 
and excites contempt when . „ 


proſtitution. 


We meet with many inſtances, eren in a 
thoſe times when the Adminiſtration was 
ſtable and permanent, of miniſters of a 


weak capacity for government. Such 


men were uſually directed by. ſome fa- 


vourite, who exerciſed the power of his 
maſter, and generally with greater ability. 
The weakneſs of the miniſter might, per- 
haps, ſometimes excite a ſmile within the 
circle of the Court. Still, as he poſſeſſed 
the actual power, he poſſeſſed the influence 


of his place, and had all the credit with 
the public, and preſerved the reſpe& due 
ie can | 
bad the 


to his rank. But the ſmalleſt t 
not be found of a miniſter his; 
meanneſs to ſubmit to be governed by 
ſome ſecretary, exproſſly placed about his 


perſon as a ſpy upon his actions, in order 


to retain his obedience to a cabal in the 
cloſet, 


* 


1 * 
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cloſet, who are the efficient, though they 


have neither rank nor conſequence to 
form even the oftenſible; e | 


In the firſt inſtance, ſhould a miniſter 
be directed by | his favourite, it is yet a fa- 


| vourite of his owh creation; and does not 
derogate from his general conſequence 3 in 
the eyes of the public. He can reſume 


the power which he delegates whenever he 
thinks proper 3 but, in the latter caſe, the 
oſtenſible miniſter i is a mere tool, a ſtage 
puppet, acting at che diſcretion of ano- 
ther, without will « or opinion of his own. 
Since the introduction of the new ſyſtem, 
we have ſeen this management of mini- 
ſters practiſed in almoſt every department 
of Government. Every great officer of 


ſtate has a | ſecfatary, or deputy, impoſed 42 


3 upon him. A Lord Lieutenant of Irland 


is undet the fame tutelage. The place of 
firſt miniſter has yet — Rs. 


| The otic: miniſters are, in general, t 


| confined to the care of the ſeveral depart- 90 


D $5. ments, | 


| 1 E J Et 
ments, and are made reſponſible alone ſor 
them. The cabal too prevalently keeps, k 
for the important purpoſes of Government, f 
ſome ſecretary about the perſon of the 

Firſt Lord of the Treaſury to receive 
their orders : and, on the like occaſions, 
ſome inviſible, though powerful, agent to 
manifeſt their pleaſufe. The oſtenſible 
miniſters are not only directed to obey 


their commands, when ſignified in this 


manñer, but have frequently ſuffered the 


diſgrace of having meaſures impoſed upon 
them i in the Houſe of Commons, without 
any previous communication with them. 
f = 1 A 
The characteriſtic of almoſt every Ad- 
miniſtration under this reign has been an 
heterogeneous mixture of debility and in- 
ſolence, tyranny and corruption. Lord 
Rockingham and the Duke of Portland, 
who governed during the very ſhort pe- 
riods of their adminiſtration, .upon | the 
old ſyſtem, are the only exceptions, And, 
in general, the councils more immediately 


aye ron the Crown, have been 
actuated 
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8 by theſe principles, in oppoſition } 
to the ſyſtem of Adminiſtration carried on 
under the reigns of the two firſt princes 
of the Brunſwick family. Theſe two 
ſyſtems have been called by a variety of 
names. By ſome they have .been thus 
diſtinguiſhed : the one by that of a prero- 
| gative, the other by that of an ariſtocra- 
tical government. I will. endeayour to 
explain the principles of each, | 1 

The ſyſtem which papa under the 
two firſt reigns. of this family was the 
ſame that has been fince diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of an ariſtocratical goverument. 
The Adminiſtration was ſelected from the 
principal Whig families, who all con- 
curred in the ſupport of the perſon placed 
at the head of the Treaſury, to whom 
they were generally united by long habits 
of attachment. All the other officers 
were made. properly ſubordinate to, and 
dependent upon, his department. They 
yielded to him the rank of firſt miniſter, 
and ſhewed an example to their fellow 

ſubjects 


11 
ſubjects in the deference 1 1 which 1 
| wy paid to him, | 


Under this ſyſtem, that excellent maxim 
in the Conſtitution, ** the King can do no 
« wrong,” was holden facred. This doc- 
ttine, eſſentially neceſſary to a Whig go- 
vernment, which conſiders the King as 
not performing any act in his own perſon, 
| makes all his miniſters reſponſible for 

every meaſure which they execute in his 

name. Were it, therefore, poſſible that 
the King ſhould require the execution of 6 
any meaſure inconſiſtent with the public 
welfare, it is the miniſter who executes, l 
and not the King who directs, that is re - 
ſponſible. Every miniſter is thus reſpon- 
fible in his department; but as the firſt 
miniſter has the management of the ſup- 
plies of money granted by the Houſe of 
Commons, more particularly entruſted to 
his care, and as he is by common cotiſent 


the chief adminiſtrator, he is conſidered 


particularly reſponſible for all hy meas 
ſures of enn. 


1. 
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This ſyſtem was maintained by a com- 
bination of the whole of the landed pro- 
perty, and all the great family intereſts 
of the Whigs, as well as by the prin- 
cipal monied men. Extenſive connections 
amongſt the people produced an active and 
vigorous ſupport of the meaſures of go- 
vernment: and, being poſſeſſed of power, 
all thoſe who were ſwayed by intereſt, 
which has conſiderable weight amongſt a 
commercial people, were attached to Ad- 
miniſtration. As the miniſter grounded 
his ſtrength upon a majority in the Houſe 
of Commons, his friends were folicitous 
that this influence ſhould pervade all parts, 
of the kingdom, particularly thoſe places 


which returned members to Parliament.” | 
ps R. | 


'Whill the miniſter 1 in „ee 
ſton of this Arength i in Parliament, it was 
not in the power of the Crown, without 
the utmoſt difficulty, to diſplace bim. 
The lofs of this majority was owing to the 

| increaſe of the oppoſition to him in the | 
Houſe of Commons ; either from his own n 

| ill 
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ill conduct, or from ſome unpopular mea· 
ſure, with the weight of which his mow 
nents overpowered hin. | 
| | * 

A ſtrong oppoſition in Parliament was 
then conſidered as an acceſſary help to the 
Conſtitution; a neceſſary control over the 
meaſures of the miniſter. The Oppoſi- 
tion was, therefore, no ſooner become the 
majority of the Houſe of Commons, than | 
the miniſter was ſuppoſed incapable, from 
guilt or inability, and his reſignation fol- 
lowed in courſe, The withſtanding the 
power of the Houſe of Commons | was. a 
pheporothen reſerved for more unhappy | 
times, 

During the period of which we have, 
been ſpeaking there were no miniſters of 
; very ſtriking abilities; and there were 
3 . ſome, who, in their capacity for govern- 

8 ment, were remarkably deficient; yet, 
from the long and ſteady habits which 
are eſſential to a good government, the 
country had a continual increaſe of wealth 
and 


: 
f 
F 
{ 
| 
| 


. 

and vigour till it attained to the firſt rank | 
of power and influence in Europe. Theſe 
habits of a ſettled government are not 
eaſily deſtroyed. The Whigs, having 
been in poſſeſſion of the adminiſtration for 
near fifty years, were ſo much maſters of 
the elections, that, notwithſtanding almoſt 
all the Parliaments of this reign have 


ated in obedience to the new ſyſtem, 
they have conſiſted more of apoſtate Whigs 
than of real Tories. 0 


This was the ſyſtem of government 
carried on under the reigns of the Kings Na 
George the Firſt and George the Second. 
It muſt be goading to royalty to be thus 
continually fettered: but ĩt muſt at the 


** 


ſame time be confeſſed by even its moſt Jr” 
ſtrenuous ſupporters, that there never was 
a period of our hiſtory, taking it in a a 
general view from the acceſſion of the 
* Brunſwick kings, of greater national Pro- 
| ſperity. 


Ke 


i 
| 
| 

. 
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To deſtroy this ſyſtem of government 8 


has been too uniformly and too eagerly. at- 


tempted. The preſent King mounted the 
throne with many qualities, which en- 


gaged the affections of his ſubjects. He 


was young, born. amongſt them, of a 


grave and ſedate turn, and wholly free 


from the diſſipated manners of the young 


men of this age. He married, grew fond 


- - of a domeſtic life; his chief pleaſures ap- 
pearing to be centered in his family. Such 
virtues of the man, joined to the vir- 


tues of the king. muſt always prove highly 


eſtimable. The firſt qualities, however, 
will conſtantly endear a monarch to his 
people. His favourites did not neglect 


this diſpoſition, 


The Court breathed nothing but com 


* 


plaints againſt the ariſtocratical thraldom 


in which both King and people were ſaid 
to be confined. They cried out loudly 
upon the neceſſity of a prince of ſuch 


hapes, bg; actually veſted with the ad- 
minuſtration 


LA 
miniſtration of his own affairs. He would 
then, they ſaid, be able to diſtinguiſh men 
of virtue and talents, and to open the door 
to thoſe qualities which an unjuſt combi- 
nation of a few families of great parlia- 
mentary intereſt had ſhut up for the uſe 
alone of themſelves, and their dependents,. 


By fomenting the prejudices and prove» 
king the paſſions of thoſe men who com- 


poſed the adminiſtration of George the 


| Second, at the time. of his death; by. in- 
of trigues in families; by liberal promiſes. of 
rewards, adapted to the ſeveral deſires of 
thoſe upon whom they thus practiſed, the 


Court, at length, eſtabliſhed the truth of 
the maxim, to divide is to command,” 


They received all thoſe who came over to 


them with open, arms. By the accom—- 
pliſhment of this principle, they eſta- 
bliſhed the new ſyſtem of government. 
The former ſteady and permanent ſyſtem 
was thus gradually put an end to. The 
regularity, of manners, which had diſtin - 


; A 
L.. 
guiſhed the period of the two preceding 
reigus, en followed. ; 


5 


I he effect of this conduct ſoon appeared - 
in the Houſe of Commons. The ſacred 
bonds of friendſhip and relative conneo- 
tions were broken down. Deſertion from 
party became frequent. And ſuch were 
the ſuſpicions which prevailed, in conſe- 
quenee, amongſt the remaining members 
in oppoſition, that, before the great event | 
of the American war took place, the im- 
mediate friends of Lord Rockingham alone 
remained, When they were colleQed to- 
gether, they amounted to ſeventy or eigh · 
ty members: but their hopes were ſo 
ſlender from that Parliament in which the 
Boſton Poſt bill, the prelude to the war, 
paſſed, that they ſeldom appeared toge» 
ther. Upon that important queſtion, the 
oppoſition to it conſiſted only of the 
friends of that nobleman, who were men 4 
of buſineſs, and generally attended the 
Houſe, Colonel Barre, Mr. Dunning, 
and the. friends of Lord L. either abſented 
Eo themſelves 


ö 


[ 6 ] | 
themſelves or voted for the bill. The 
whole number againſt it, ay far as 1 can 
' now recollect, was thitty-four- * 


The ſecret junto were now maftets of 
both miniſters und oppoſition. They had 
| vonſtantly a ſttong body of members in 
the Houſe; compoſed of thoſs Who had 
places in the houſehold, the ſeeretaties or 
deputies of men in office, or of ſuch others 
who were their imtnediate dependents, 
Theſe were called King's friends. This 
body was under ſome known leader of 
the junto, who made uſe of frequent op- 
portunities to ſhew the Houſe the abſolute 
dependence which the oſtenſible thiniſters 
had upon them, YE 


Conſtantly uſitig the precaution of ſe - 
lecting for the membets of Adminiſtta - 
tion ſuch men as had few connections, 
the junto tetained within themſelves the 
entire ditection of the affairs of Goverh- 
ment. They will always find miniſters 
to execute their meaſures of ſufficient rank 
E F. to 
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to give ſome grace to. Adminiſtration, 
though not of connections ſufficient to 
render their power dangerous. 


\ £1 


In the midſt of careſſes, the Court did 
not negleC its ſecurity, No ſooner was a 
 proſelyte. made, than he was required. to 
make his recantation public by ſome ſtri- 
king action; perhaps ſome parliamentary | 
motion in direct oppoſition to. his former | 
principles. Two purpoſes. were anſwered 
by this conduct. It ſecured the proſolyte, 

at leaſt as far as ſuch .a man could be ſe- 
cured, by the entire loſs of reputation. 
And it not only deſtroyed the confidence 
which tlie people had placed in public cha- | 
raters, but greatly weakened the opinion 
which they held of the ſanctity of family 
connections. The principles of men in 


ng 


general were then known by theſe con- 
nections. Where, at preſent, can we 
find a ſtandard by which any judgement 
may be formed, except amongſt the fa- 
mily of Cavendiſh? © 


People 


(8 } 

People in a monarchy are naturally en- 
vious of thoſe perſons who are inveſted 
with public employments : but this paſſion 
is not without a mixture of fear and re- 
ſpect. The poſlibility of their wanting 
the aſſiſtance of men in power produces 
the former paſſion, The poſſeſſion of the 
place procures reſpect to it, as their envy 
is attended with a ſtrong deſire to enjoy it 
themſelves. The Court have been long 
endeavouring to ſtrengthen this diſpoſition 
by inculcating the doctrine, that a candi- 
date for places and power has intereſt. 
alone in view; and that patriotiſm exiſts 
only in the imagination. They have ſup- 
ported theſe doctrines by ſuch ſtriking 
examples in men of the firſt rank, that it | 
would have been a, miracle had not the 
opinion prevailed. 


I have not only wearied myſelf by the 
unpleaſant picture which I have drawn, 
but I ſhall too much tranſgreſs the bounds 
of a letter by a longer continuance of the 
| 1 ſubject: 


4 


. 
fubject: I fall, therefore, defer it for the 
preſent, Farewel. gk 


From on board the Britzrinia) at ſea; 
Oct. 23, 1784. 
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on THE 
STATE AND PRINCIPLES 
OF THE : 
DIFFERENT PARTIES 
THE PREVALENCE OF THE | 
NEW SYSTEM, 
4 n 


DISPOSITION or THE PEOPLE T 
SUBMIT TO IT. 


— . — 


A free people may be ſometimes betrayed ; but no 
people will betray themſelves, and ſacrifice their 
liberty, unleſs they fall into a Rate of univerſal | 
corruption; and when they are fallen into ſuch a 
ſtate, they will be ſure to loſe what they deſerve 


149 longer to enjoy oi \ x 
Bolingbroke upon Parties. 
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FROM the annals of hiſtory too well 
may we become convinced that -it is a 
harſh and ungrateful language in the ears 
of kings, educated in the lap of power, 
and accuſtomed to be approached with de- 
ference and adulation, to recommend a 
ſyſtem of ' government which derogates 
from their authority; more eſpecially, 
when this fyſtem conſtitutes a Houſe of EY 
Commons, the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, to be the primary object, to whom 
his miniſters muſt iu all caſes defer, and“ | 
from whom alone they can derive the ne- 
ceſſary ſupport to the adminiſtration of 
his government. Princes would grow na- 
turally jealous of a popular aflembly, were 
it proved to have preſcribed bounds which 

E 4 their 


W 
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their ſucceſſor. could not venture to paſs. 
They find, under this ſyſtem, the royal 
power to be a mighty name in apparent 
poſſeſſion of high prerogative, but which 
is rendered uſeleſs by the impoſſibility of 
procuring a ſervant hardy enough to exe- 

cute his orders. 


But are we not to ſuppoſe that this has 
been the condition of the prerogative ſince 
the Reyolution, and particularly during 
the reigns of the firſt Brunſwick kings, 
in whoſe | hands every. part of the royal 
prerogative, that formerly excited appre- 
henſion, was ſuffered by their miniſters | 
quietly to reſt? Myſt we not conſider 
ſuch a conduct as tending equally to ad- 
vance the happineſs and improvement of 
| the country ? And would not attempts to 
bring them generally into practice, or, to 
carry the ſuppoſition farther, a violent 
exertion of a principal branch of. the pre- 
rogative, prove the melancholy reverſe ? 
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The Whig party has been the moſt ſtre- 
nuous ſupporters of the old ſyſtem, They 
bave alſo been equally Ctxenyous ſupporters 
of the preſent family upon the throne, 
The pretenſions of the exjled prince of 
the Stuart race, to whom the Tories were 
zealouſly attached, made it 2 point of neceſ- 
ſity for the two firſt Kings of this family 
to put the adminiſtration of government 
into the hands of the Whigs, The non- 
exerciſe of many parts of the prerogative, 
which had been aſſerted with a jealous 
| right by the Stuaxt kings, ſometimes proved 
the ſtrength of their feelings; but having 
no means of redreſs, they had no remedy 
but ſubmiſſion, the hardeſt taſk that a 
prince, can feel, They, however, had the 
ſatis faction of beholding this trial of their 
feelings more thay repaired by the increa- 
ſing proſperity of their people. 


The Tories, on the contrary, being 
ſtrongly attached to kingly -preroga tive, 
have always acted upon oppoſite princi- 
ples. They conſidered the conduct of the 

1 Whig 


8 
Whig miniſters, in reſtraining the exerciſe 
of any branch of the prerogative, as an 
inſult offered to the regal dignity. They | 
were apprehenſive that from the non-uſage | 
of any particular part, the legality of ex- 
erciſing it might, in the courſe of time, 
be called in queſtion ; and feared that a 
claim, founded upon preſcriptive right, 
would be in future oppoſed to every at- 
| tempt of the Crown to revive it: thus 
rendering it a ſervice of great danger to 
the miniſter who ſhould be ſufficiently 
hardy to make the utepe. 


Theſe objeQions of the Tories do not 
appear to have been made without ſome 
grounds ; for when Lord L. revived the 
doctrine of the lawfulneſs of the King's 
negative in Parliament, the right was 
immediately queſtioned: yet who, in his 
ſenſes, can ſuppoſe that this was, pro- 
bably, deſigned to be the prologue to a 
play, then in rehearſal ? Who can pre- 
ſume even lightly to infer that the firſt 


ſcene has been performed? Or that the | 
| remaining 
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remaining part may follow at a future 
Seaſon 7 | Ws 


Little, indeed, would the Tories of the 
preſent day have to fear, were it poſſible 
that a Pritiſh throne could become be- 
ſieged by any ſecret junto inclined to 
prompt a king to exertions for the re- 
ſumption of the ancient prerogative of the 
Tudor and Stuart race, 


Have we no reaſon to fear that the peo» 
ple of England experience a conſiderable 
decreaſe of that plain ſenſe and blunt ho» 
neſty by which they were formerly diſtin» 
guiſhed ? The change of living within 
theſe laſt twenty years has produced an 
entire change of manners. Their natural 

jealouſy, ſuſceptible of the ſmalleſt na - 
tional affront, has totally forſaken them. 
The ill ſucceſs which attended the violent 
meaſures of Government in the late war, 
and to which the whole body of the 
Tories, and a great number of infatuated 
Whixy, grantcd theit ſupport, has had 


very 


. 
very melancholy effects upon their diſpo- 


ſition, They have fallen into habits of the 


moſt unbecoming meanneſs. There is 


hardly a man to be found who is not, b FR 
inclination or neceſſity, a depen dent on 
Government, or who has not a hope to 


procure for himſelf, or his couſin's couſin 
to the tenth generation, a place or a cons 
tract. Dependence naturally produces ſer- 
vility of mind, and deadens a people 40 
every ſenſe of . feeling. | 


A 8 may be himſelf deceived by a 


popular deluſion, raiſed by artful and de- 
1 igning men, for their own purpoſes. He 
may be led into evils which may prove, in 


the event, of A magnitude beyond the 


power of redreſs, His own intention may 
be merely to reſume thoſe prerogative rights 
which, _ agcording to the doctrines of his 
Tory ſubjedts, he conceives to. be the legal 
nghts af 0 dhe Crown. But could any 


prince, except our own, -when he Proceeds, 


and finds the people diſpoſed to ſuhmiſ- 
ſion, take upon Rn to anſwer | for himſelf, 
that 


9 
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that he ſhall be able to refift the tempta- 
tion of aſſuming an abfoluté donmmlotr 
dvyer ſubjects who thus esürt his powet ? 

Happy, happy feat an where it is 
fot poſſible to find even the flighteſt reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that a ſimilar Revolution 
. tight be effected, iti the preſent tempet of 
the people, though not perhaps with the 
ſatns cafe, as that of Sweden, yet without 
auy material refiftance; Injuſfice alohe 
cbuld date ti pripagite an idea that the 
Swediſh Revolution was highly extolled 
at Court; or that it was not unuſual to 
bear then of tofiderationt lay, A mild 
% deſpotie government is much prefetabls 
* to NE titblletias W yore $ "on pro- 


J : 

Could (büt the Was is abſurd) ſuch a 
diſpöſition of the people take place, it 
inuſt prove of Httle conſtquente to in- 

quite of what party they were compoſed; 
Their general eottuption Would lead them 
equally to join in the ſame ſervile act of 

ſubmiſſion. 
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ſubmiſſion, - Who can become fo infa 
tuated as to believe that the far greater 
part of the Engliſh are Tories, ſtrongly, | 
attached to arbitrary power? If, by the 5 
word republicaniſm, we mean a regard 
for the public fafety, an attachment to 
the common weal, to the res publica, ſuch 
as it may, and even ſhould exiſt under a 
monarchy, I wiſh, for the honour of the 
nation, (and upon this ground only do 
I form the wiſh) that there were more re- 
publicans in England. It would then con- 
tain a ſtill-more virtuous people. 

Some, inclined to theſe ſentiments, are 
atnongſt the ſupporters of a parliamentary 
reform. I do honour to their hearts; ; for 
I believe their igtentions to be upright and 
ſincere. But I cannot do honour, in this 
inſtance, to their underſtandings, nor to ; 
any men who have the weakneſs to ſuppoſe 
that, in the preſent age, they would, in 

general, find electors of purity and inte- 
grity. Were the greater part of the na- 

| tion 


*. 
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tion Tories, whoſe opinions approach very 
near to arbitrary goyernment, and were 
the greater part alſo of the Whigs to apoſ- 
tatize from their principles, I muſt confeſs 
that, in ſuch a aſe, far, very far indeed 
from probable, the future conſequences 
Vould dreadfully alarm the well - wiſhers 
of their country. 5 


Aud yet I do not recollect a more ſtri- 
king appearance of a change of diſpoſition 
in the people than in the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas-Corpus Act during the A merican 
war. Whilſt every perſon conceived bim- 
ſelf to be in danger, a general apprehen- 
ſion prevailed : but when an amendment 
was moved to the bill, extending the ſuſ- 
penſion only to thoſe who had been out of 
the kingdom, this general apprehenſion 
ſubſided; and the man who found himſelf 
to be in no danger from it, turned a deaf 
ear to the difficulties in which his neigh- 
bours might be involved. 


The 
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The then Adtrittiſtratiöni, indeed, came 
readily into the amendment: and yet who 


ſhall ſay that it exactly coincided with the 


maxitus of, ay tem, framed to Indulge 


ſubjects in all männer U licefitiouſneſs ? 
Yet ſuch is erſotral liberty when abuſed; 
for, by theſe tneatis, their morals wotild 


be the ſooner corrupted ; conſequently 
rendered ſubſervient to the purpoſes of any | 


future government, not loſing ſight of the 
grand and bari6ful objects with which the 
exceptiotiable teighs of former times have 
generally commented = the dimiſiution of 


the libetfy of che fubject, and the increaſe _ 
of the power and influetice of the AG oy 


Men of atbitrary TT are very 


ſevere in their diſpoſitions: and ſuch would 


introduce a new ſyſtem with viblence aud 
malignity; yet they would find tlie Eng- 


| liſh to be a people who may be led, but 


cannot eaſily be driven. A junto tnuſt 


meet with ſuch difficulties in their vehe- 
ment progreſs, that they would think it 


yr 5 moſt 


18 


moſt prudent to change their mode of at- 


tack, and to proceed by ſap rather than by 
ſtorm. They would attempt to debauch 


their manners. Yet why theſe odious 


ſuppoſitions? Surely we have never ſeen 


the ſucceſs attending their levelling all 


diſtinction of character amongſt men; nor 
that, as one part of their new doctrine 
was to annihilate private character, they 
inculcated the principle, that public vir- 
tue might exiſt independently of private. 
Could ſuch abſurdities become greedily 
ſwallowed by the people ? By ſuch means, 


indeed, might the manners of the people 
become looſened, and, by degrees, totally 


u 


In my next 1 ſhall make ſome ebe 
tions, in continuation of this ſubject, upon 


thoſe Whigs who have deſerted their 3 


principles: till then I bid you farewel. 
From on board the Britannia, at ſea 
OR, 25, 1784. 
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THE 


MOTIVES OF THE WHIG LEADERS 
* 


IN FORMING IT, 


AND THE 


. EVENT WHICH FOLLOWED, 
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Duid verius quam in judicium venire, que ob re Judi- 

| candam pecuniam acceperit ® Cenſuit hoc Cato, — , 
Quid impudenter publicanis remuntiantibus ® Fuit © . | 
tamen retinendi ordinis cauſa, facienda acts. 
| NE Cr. ad Arr. 
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Tur general conduct of the two parties 
in England, the Whigs and the Tories, 
clearly diſtinguiſh the difference of their 
principles. The latter, eager and violent 
in the proſecution of their objects, con- 


ſtantly preſerve themſelves in a cloſe and 
compact body, ready for action. The 
Whigs, mild in diſpoſition, and wary in 


their purſuits, are looſe and unconnected, 


and require a long time to be ſet in mo- 
tion. 'The principles of the Tories, lead- 


ing them to the ſupport of a yery high | 
prerogative, approaching in many points 


nearly to abſolute power, render them 
ſubmiſſive to authority, always prepared 


ing the lawfulneſs of their commands. 


3 3 


to obey their leaders, and ſeldom queſtion 


7 
The Whigs, who are attached to a mo- 
narchy, ſecured by limits, which they 


; concelve it more neceſſary to contract than 


to extend, are tenacious of their privi- 
leges, and muſt be convinced of the reQi- - 
tude of a meaſure, before they can be 
brought to ſupport it. When the parties 
come into action, they ſhew the ſame dif. | 
ference of conduct as appears betwebn 
bold confidence and refleQive courage. 
The one, haſty and i impetuous ; the other, 
cautious and temperate. - - The conſe» 
quences of victory have been equally ſhewn 
both in the forbearance and moderation of 
the Whigs, and in the inſolent and, vin- 
dictive triumphs of the Tories. | 

I have been thus particular in theſe dif- 
tinctions of character, as a late great 
event in England, the diſſolution of Par- 
liament, has ſtrongly marked them. 


The Tories maititain the meaſure upon 
principle. The chief men amongſt them, 
who were formerly zealouſſy attached; to 

45 | the 
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the Stuart race, conceive that the preſent 
King is entitled to their ſupport; yet the 
two firſt kings of his family, who govern- 
ed upon Whig principles, met with oppo- 
ſition from their party, 


Whigs, in general, have not: the good 
ſenſe to make this diſtinction. Many of 
them, from long habits of attachment to 
the houſe of Brunſwick, direct their views 
to the family of the prince, and not to the 
principles upon which his miniſters (for 
he can do no wrong) may govern. But 
the conduct of the far greater part of 
them, eſpecially the Diſſenters, ariſes from 
their diſguſt to the principal Whig fami- 
lies who formed the coalition with Lord 
North, By thus ſacrificing their princi> 


ples to their reſentment, , they involve 


themſelves in the ſame ruin which they | 
have brought upon their leaders. Whe- 
ther they were juſtified or not for the part 
which they have taken is not now (though | 
it ſhall be hereafter) a matter of conſide- 
ration. The fact is, that the Whigs 

FE. • 


i 
| 
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have joined an adminiſtration in ſupport 


of the extenſion of the prerogative beyond 


a certain boundary, and have cenſured the 


ing to reſtrain it. | 


This groſs miſcondu& of the Whigs 
has contributed much more to the deſtruc- 
tion of their party than the artifices 
which have been practiſed, and the attacks 


| which have been made upon them, by 
their avowed enemies, during a ſeties of 


much more than twenty years, They 
have ſuffered by deluſion — they have la- 


repreſentatives of the people for attempt- | 


* 
\ 


boured under oppreſſion; yet when they 


have been rouſed to the exertion of their 
ſtrength, they have proved formidable op- 


ponents. But now their whole conſe- 


quence is departed; and Tory miniſters, 


having gained their point in dividing them, 


no longer apprehend even the ſemblance 
of oppoſitiosn. FR Jo 


I lt bas been generally obſerved, that 
tuiking expreſſions, induſtriouſly ſpread ' 
; | amongſt 
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amorigſt the people, have produced the 
moſt inſtantaneous and ſudden effects, 
The words number forty- five“ made 
the fortune of John Wilkes. The words 
Coalition, and taking away of chartered 
« rights,” ruined the Whig leaders. The 
taking away theſe very chartered rights 


at ſeveral periods ſince the year 1773, . 


produced neither complaint nor murmur : 
yet by the good management of thoſe who | 
preſumed to call themſelves the King's 
friends, in diligently diſtributing an im- 
menſe number of pamphlets and newſpa- 
pers through every even the moſt remote 
parts of the kingdom, the India Hill of 
Mr. Fox was rendered one of the moſt 
unpopular meaſures that has been known | 

in England ſince the famous Jew Bill. 

This was the trumpet which ſounded the 

deſtruction of the Portland Adminiſtration, - 
It is the ſound, not the meaning of words, 
which prevail amidſt popular clamours.. _ 


I ſhall not take up much of your time i 
in comments upon this memorable bill. 
1 . The 
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The ſubject is almoſt worn out. 1 ſha 
barely mention the leading features of the 
two bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, The 
firſt of them veſted the principal appoint. 
ments in Parliament, diveſting the Crown 
of any immediate control over them. 
This diſpoſition, agreeable to the ſpirit of 
a Whig government, and for which there 
were many precedents, was yet ſeverely 
condemned by the body of the Whigs. 
The bill of Mr. Pitt veſted theſe appoint- 
ments in, and under the control of, the 
Crown. This was agreeable to the ſpirit 
.of his adminiſtration, which is carried on 
upon Tory principles. But the Tories 
had not the folly of the Whigs. Steady 
to their principles, they ſupported and ap- 
plauded the meaſure, 


The other parts of the two bills, which 
relate to the direction of the affairs of the 
Company, differ very little in eſſeutial 
matters. They equally take away the 
monopolizing chartered rights, which was 
charged to the late Adminiſtration as an 

enormous 


| x 1 | 
enormous erime. The Company ought 
to have been diſſolved long ago. It is wor- 
thy of our attention, that every Euro- 
pean aſſociation for the Eaſt- India trade 
has become inſolvent. The Dutch Eaſt- 
India Company, hitherto the moſt flou- 
riſhing in Europe, is in a miſerable con- 
dition. The affairs of all the companies 
have been firſt diſordered by an unprofit- 
able trade The depravity of their ſer- 
vants has completed their ruin. It would 
have been for the intereſts of this country 
as well as thoſe of humanity, that this 
trade had been long ago ſuppreſſed, The 
nation had been ſooner freed from a heavy 
burden, and the wretched inhabitants of 
India delivered from the deſtructive pangs 
of mercileſs plunderers. The Mahome- 


dan conquerors robbed theſe poor people 


only of the fleece, The Chriſtian traders 
deprive them both of fleece and ſkins, 


But what muſt be the principles of thoſe 
Whigs, who, having deſtroyed the power 
of the firſt Whig families! in the country, 
ä regarded, 
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regarded, without oppoſition or compli 
' a ſtroke levelled at the root of the deareſt 
privileges of Engliſhmen, depriving them 
of the right of trial by jury ? In the laſt 
India Bill has been ſubſſituted another ju- 
riſdiction, a Court of Star Chamber, (ſo 
far as it extends) in the place of the com · 
mon courts of juſtice. It is no excuſe to 
ſay that the peculiar ſituation of the eri- 
minals made a new ſpecies of juriſdiction | 
neceſſary. We have already courts of juſ- 
tice independent of the Crown. If theſe 
will not perform their duty, can the exe- 
cution of it be expected from that Eaſt- , 
| India court of judicature in which the 
Crown muſt neceflarily have an influence 1 | 
Juries are ſeldom deficient in their duty. 
The jury found the culprits of the Ma- 
dras government guilty: but what was 
the ſentence paſſed by the Court 2—1 
ſhall apply this 1ubje& to nher part of 
this work. 


I (hall 45 a few words upon the famous 
coalition, though it muſt be with caution; 
| for 


1 
for there appears ſo many ſolid arguments 
on both ſides of the queſtion, and the abi- 
lities and the integrity of the principal 
Whig leaders who coaleſced with Lord 
North are fo fully eſtabliſhed, that, al- 
though 1 am one of thoſe who very ſin · 
cerely wiſh that the coalition had never 
taken place, I ſhould think myſelf. highly 
culpable in forming any opinion of cen- 
ſure, I look upon either the Duke of 
Portland, the Cavendiſhes, or Lord Fitz- 
william, in this caſe, as I would upon 


Cato, when he was found early in the 


morning in the ſtreets of Rome. If they 


were in an error, it was an error of virtue. 


I muſt firſt premiſe, that I have not the | 


ſmalleſt deſign of exculpating Lord North 
from any part of his adminiſtration. God 
forbid that 1 ſhould be the defender of a 
man, who, if not the principal, was one 


of the inſtruments made uſe of in carry- 


ing oh the moſt abandoned meaſures of 
the new ſyſtem, eſpecially in conduQting 
the reproachful part of that ſyſtem, the 

| fatal 


— 


CE 
fatal war waged againſt our American fel- 
low ſubjects. bed te 


But whilſt-I thus ſeverely tax this nor 
bleman with crimes of an enormous mag 
nitude, I ought to do him the juſtice to 
ſay, that, having refuſed, unmoved even 
by prayers or reproaches, requeſts from a 
moſt powerful quarter, either to accept the 
Treaſury or to form an adminiſtration | 
himſelf, he threw himſelf wholly upon 
the mercy of the Whigs, ſubmitting him» 
ſelf to be diſpoſed of at their pleaſure. 
He offered either to remain in, or to retire 
wholly from, any adminiſtration which | 


might be formed, 


This is, indeed, a ſmall recompence for 
the miſchiefs which he has cauſed; but as 
there can be no reaſon to doubt his ſince- 
rity in this inſtance, he deſerves ſome 
credit, at leaſt from the Whigs, for his 
conduct. 5 


19 1 


the preſent Adminiſtration is equally liable 
to the ſame objections: but it is but fair 
to ſtate both ſides of a queſtion, It is a 
fact that, in every meaſure, of which Lord 
North was nominally the liead, three very 
diſtinguiſhed members, now acting under 
the preſent miniſtry, had, at leaſt, an 
equal participation z perhaps, ſrom theie 
greater activity, a larger ſhare, Mr, Jen» 
 kinfon, Mr. Robinſon, and Mr. Atkinſon, 


ſo much the objects of popular-cenfſura, 


and nearly the whole of the former ſup- 
porters - of Lord North's adn.iniftration, 
are now ſtrenuous in ſupport of the pre- 


ſent miniſter, Mr. Pitt. In reſpect to the 
coalition, therefore, the Whigs, who, 
upon the principle of condemning their 


leaders for the coalition with Lord North, 
ſupport the coalition of Mr. Pitt with ſuch 


men, are acting a very criminal part. 


I have ſaid that I am one of thoſe who 
moſt heartily wiſh that the coalition with 
| Lord 


Jam ſenſible that it is no argument in 
favour of the late coalition to aſſert, that 
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Lord North had never taken place. No 
good has ariſen from it; and eventually 
much miſchief. It was not a deſirable 
union. Men of the higheſt honour and 
integrity were linked with characters 
whoſe conduct they had frequently and 
juſtly condemned. It was well enough 
ſaid “, Amicitias immortales inimicitias mor- 
tales eſe debere. 1 ſhall make this addition 
to the hiſtorian — If it is the duty of a | 
Chriſtian to forgive, it is not a part of his 
duty to take to his boſom the men whoſe 
Ections he had ſo juſtly condemned. 5 


The ſituation of the principal Whig fa- ; 
milies, the remaining party of Lord Rock- 
ingham, at the time when they ſubmitted 
to enter into this coalition, ought to be 
taken into conſideration, Their families, 
which had been long at the head of the 
Whigs, were now become little more than 
the ſhadow of that formidable phalanx 
which had driven out not only the often» 


Our enmities ought to be mortal, our 1 2 
eternal, 
fible 


I % 
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ſible adminiſtration of Lord North, but 
the ſecret junto, whoſe power had been 
too banefully predominant. They had 
this alternative — to retire wholly from 
public life, and give up the. conteſt for 


ever, or to make uſe of the party influ- 


ence of a man whoſe principles they diſ- 


liked, and whoſe meaſures they had con- 


ſtantly oppoſed. They made choice of 
the latter. 


It was a tempting offer. They had the 


experience of paſt ages to ſupport the 


opinion, that a majority of the Houſe of 


Commons conſtituted the ſtrength of ad- 


miniſtration: and they were ſenſible that 


by making uſe of the parliamentary in- 
fluence of Lord North and his friends, 


they ſhould have an opportunity, the 
only one perhaps that would preſent it- 
ſelf, of eſtabliſhing a goyernment upon 
Whig principles, | 


In the forming of thut adminiſtration, 
the Whig leaders cannot be charged with 
G having 
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having ated from intereſted or wer 
views. In the diſpoſal of places, the far 
greater part of them were given to thoſe 
with whom they had eoaleſced · The 
hackneyed reports of the emoluments 
which the miniſter ſecured to his "or 

was a ſhameful abuſe of the public. 
poor ſolitary place, of about col. per 5 
num, given to the miniſter's brother, con - 
ſtitutes the mighty fruits which his family 
enjoy from his adminiſtration; and even 
this very place was preſſad upon him in a 
moſt honourable manner from a moſt ex- 
alted quarter, after the miniſter had made 
a different diſpoſition of it. 
Ho far it is, in a ſtrict ſenſe, lawful 
for a virtuous man to join with thoſe. of 
_ whoſe principles he has a bad opinion, in 
endeavours to bring about purpoſes of 
good, is a queſtion, which, in the preſeut 
corrupt ſtate of Great Britain, I ſhall not 
take upon me, to determine. In ſuch an 
inſtance, however, I need not heſitate to 
ſay, that a cot, founded upon..goud 
_ 


fatigue. 
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fnotives, merits commendation much more 
than it admits reproof. 


I am ſure I need not ſeruple confidently 
to aſſert, that the good of their fellow ſub- 
jects was alone the motive which induced 
either Lord Rockingham or the Duke of 


Portland to accept the adminiſtration, It 


was a ſaerifice to patriotiſm, which coſt 
the much-lamented Marquis his life ; and 
it was owing to a ſerenity of temper, 
which marks one of the moſt ſpotleſs 
characters of this or any age, that the 
Duke of Portland was preſerved from the 
ill conſequences of inceffant vexation and 


} | 


I am myſelf one of thoſe old-faſhioned 
Whigs who! pay a reſpect to character and 


connection. So long as I faw a Caven- 


diſh, a Bentinck, or, à Fitzwilliam, rem- 
nants of the party of the- bogoured name 
of Rockingham, acting upon the heredi- 
tary principles of their anceſtors, I ſhauld 
think it my duty to ſupport them; and I 
G2 alſo 


r 
alfo think that ſober men would do' the 


ſame. 


There was one neglected meaſure during 
their adminiſtration, the ſettlement of the 
American commerce, which has made | 
ſome of the Whigs ſuſpect that the in- 
fluence of Lord North and his friends 
was by far tod powerful in the Cabinet. 
The proclamation, ſhutting out the Ame- 
ricans from the Weſt-India ports, has 
been given in proof of this aſſertion. 
This affair wants elucidation. I ſhall at- 
tempt it in a letter dedicated merely to the 
explanations of ſome motions in the ma- 
chine of government, which are not ge- 
nerally known to the public. It will ap- 
pear as a paradox to ſay that the Whig 
leaders might have ſettled the American 
treaty ſatisfactorily to their own princi- 
ples, although they themſelves coneeived 
that they had not the power to-do it : but 
this was the caſe, and ſhall be hereafter 
| explained, : | | 


| Such 


„ 

Such is the ſtate of our Government, 
witkr little hope of its either receiving the 
juſt and proper tone of a Whig admini- 
ſtration, or of being ever eſtabliſhed upon | 
a ſettled or permanent foundation; at leaſt, 
without ſome great convulſion, the conſe- 
quence of which muſt be both 7 N 
and dreaded, — Farewel. 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
| Oct. 26, 1784. 
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LETTER VI. 


EXPLANATION 
7 
APPARENT CONTRADICTION 


IN THE 


* ACTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL WHIG LEADERS 


WITH RESPECT TO AMERICA, 


AT TWO DIFFERENT PERIODS OF TIME. 
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LETTER Vl, 


\ 


Th E ſubje& upon which I am about to. 
enter is very difficult to explain. Thoſe 
who live withia the circle of the Court 

are alone competent to the comprehenſion 

of the motives which govern the actions of 
tpjniſters. The intrigues of the cloſet in a 
tree country, where the miniſters fre- 
quently act independently of the Crown, 
are a labyrinth difficult to be explored. 
We are, therefore, not to be ſurpriſed at the 
imperfect and fallacious accounts which 4 
are continually tranſmitted to the world. TO 


by pretenders to this kind of knowledge; 
or at either the credulity or incredulity 
(for they have each their effects upon men 8 
of different diſpoſitions) which narratives 
of the intrigues of a Court produce. The 


_—_— * * - _— 2 
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manners of a Court being chiefly confined 
to its ejrcle, the perſons within it. live 
yery much amongſt themſelves. A know- 5 
ledge, therefore, of what paſſes in the 


Court generally centers my) Its own 


15 bounds. 


In treating upon this ſubject, great dev | 
licacy is required. Much miſchief may 
accrue from injudicious information. It 
would prove of no utility to the public, 
and might involve private pexſons i in many. 
difficulties. No other purpoſe could be 
anſwered by it than that of gratifying an © 
idle curioſity. There is equally a general 
law of propriety, as there is a general law 
of nations, which muſt influence ever y man 
of juſtneſs of thinking, even though the 
narrator has entirely quitted the ſcene of 


: g action. 


A great part of the reſpect which is paid 
to ſtateſmen is owing to the denſity of the 
veil which covers their actions. The peo- 
ple are loſt in the obſcurity in which theſe 

1 ln 
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affairs are involved, and adore the inviſibi · 


lity of thoſe, who, like an eaſtern mo- 
narch, perform them behind the curtain 
of ſtate, Should this veil be withdrawn, 
they would behold activity and indolence, 


ſenſe and weakneſs, diligence and diflipa- £ 


tion, mingled together in the character of 


a ſtateſman, much in the ſame manner as 


amongſt themſelves, 


What I chiefly promiſed was to explain 


the apparent contradiction in the actions 
of the principal Whig leaders, with re- 
ſpe to America, at the two following 


periods of of time: — The firſt of theſe pe« 
riods was when Lord Rockingham came- 


into office i in April, 3782. That excellent 


nobleman refuſed to accept the adminiſtra- 
tion until the conditions which he ſtipu- 


lated to be performed were previouſy 


agreed, to by the Court, One- of thoſe 
ſtipulations was, that an immediate end 


ſhould be put to the American war, and 
the independence of the United States un- 


rao _— N The laſt of theſe - 
WT 


15 
periods was when the Duke of Portland | 
came into adminiſtration in conjundtion 

with Lord North, Lord Stormont, and 
Lord Carliſle ; men who had hitherto ated | 
upon N e to him. 


| The Whig party amongſt the people 
aſcribed to the influence of theſe three 
noblemen in the Cabinet” the apparent 
negle& of every meaſure that had a ten- 
dency to conciliate the affections of Ame- 
rica; and that it was wholly owing to 
this circumſtance that neither miniſter 
nor conſul were * to the United 
States. i 


Too the ſame cauſe they alſo aſcribed the 
eſtabliſhment of that adverſe regulation, 


preventing the Americans from entering. 
into the Weſt- India ports. In ſhort, they 
attributed to their influence an apparent 
want of inclination to enter into any 
connections whatſoever with the United 
States. 


2 — 


Theſe 
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| Theſe apprehenſions, however, (fo. far 
as I have been able to learn) were founded 
only in part, and related merely to the 
prohibitory parts of the former commer- 
cial intercouſe between Great Britain, her 
remaining colonies, and the United States. 
The advice of perſons, highly prejudiced 
againſt thoſe ſtates, and who took a very 
ſtrong -part in the war, had certainly the 
preference. The advice of one perſon in 
particular, who has long occupied a ſecond 
department in the State, and who was ac- 
tive in the promotion of the American 
war, bore a great ſway with a miniſter of 
the firſt abilities. The aſſiduity of that 
perſon is great, and he is generally ſup- 
poſed to be a tolerable maſter of commer- 
cal ſubjects. 


| 

Theſe 3 it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
recommended him to this miniſter. It 
would have been a fortunate circumſtance 
had his occupations ſuffered him, and 
ſurely this was one of the moſt importint 
affairs of ſtate, to have taken the trouble 
| of 
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of thinking, upon this occaſion, for bims 
ſelf. Had he admitted the ſubject into 
| his own conſideration, he would have per- 


| ceived, that if theſe meaſures (as they | 


were probably deſigned) wounded Ame« 
rica, they wounded much more deeply his 
own country. Though he might not be 
ſo converſant in commercial affairs him - 
ſelf. his amaaingly quick and comprehen« - 
ſive conception would have ſoon ſupplied 
every deficiency, 


But, to take up this meaſure upon ano · 
ther ground, if he conſidered the procla« 
mation (as it was ſtated by another high - 
authority, whoſe veracity is not to be | 
called in queſtion) to be merely temporary | 
till the treaty was regulated, why was it 
continued after every idea of a commer« 
_ cial treaty was given up? There is a ſub« 
tilty in ſome of our modern politicians 
- which often holds out ſome ſpecious regu» 
lation (whether commercial or otherwiſe) 
for the ſake of gaining popularity; but 
ſuch deluſions coſt a nation very dear, 

when, 
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when, as in this caſe, they ate purchaſsd , 


with great and deciſive advantages. I 
muſt not, however, impute ſuch deluſoty 
ſchemes to this miniſter, He has more 
manlineſs of temper, and is much more 
diſpoſed to ſet popularity at defiance. His 
tonduR, therefore, could not have ariſen 
from this cauſe. 


That the advice to which I have re- 
fetred ſhould be taken by this mikiſter, in 
preference, has produced much ſpecula« 
tion. There was another man, equally (I 
ſhall not be thought to do injuſtice to the 
perſon whom I have alluded to, if I fay 
more) able and intelligent, do whom the 
application, would have been made with 


much greater propriety. The extent of 
his knowledge, the conſiſtency of his con | 
duct, and the integrity of his principles, ' 


pointed him out as leſs likely to act from 
paſſion or prejudice. This character ſur- 
vives, and I hope will long ſurvive, for the 
benefit of that country which has the ho- 
run His own 

country 


— 
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country has proved ungrateful to deſerving 
merit, She is not worthy of him. It ro- 
mains to conjecture why ſuch an ping 
tion was not made; 


The following obſervation, founded on 


experience, may poſſibly aſſiſt our conjec» 
tures ; — that the greater the abilities of 
any man, if he has not birth or fortune to 
ſupport them, the greater is the jealouſy 
which they excite, and the ſtronger are 
the attempts to depreſs them. | 


Should even his tenacious integrity, ex- 
tending to the moſt rigorous ſenſe of 


Juſtice and propriety, be proof againſt every 
means of advancing his fortune, it will not 


procure him the thanks; much leſs the 
| praiſe, of this degenerate' age. Birth ot 


fortune will alone enable ſuch a man to 
ſilence jealouſy, and to command attention 


This 1s a digreſſion, which, indeed, this 
letter will in a great meaſure be. I ſhall, 


however, now come'to the principal point. 


— diſ- 


— 


17 
4 diſcuMion of the queſtion, Whether 
the late Adminiſtration was mors Inellned 
to enter into « friendly connection with 
the United States, or to deal hoſtilely with 
them } I am convinced myſelf of the dife 
poſition of the principal Whig leaders in 
the adminiſtration to have entered into a 
"mutually beneficial treaty with America; 
and J conſider the following circumſtance 
to be the cauſe of this diſpoſition not 
being carried into execution: — When the 
miniſters tried the ground in one of the 
higheſt quarters, where they were indiſ- 
penſably obliged to mention the meaſures 
which they defigned to purſue, they met 
with fo cold a reception, that they judged | 
it moſt conducive to the ſafety of their 
adminiſtration to defer their intended are | 
poſes, N 


It is very probable that ſome of their 
colleagues might be forward in magnifying 
the danger of preſſing a meaſure, which 
they repreſented as a' very delicate point to. 


diſcuſs i in the preſenge-of a higher power, 
| H They 
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They might alſo be prixately gratified. with. 
the effects which had been produced, ag. 
they proved a bar to any conciliatory mea- 

ſiüures being entered into with America. 
This, however, is only 2 conje&ure forms, 
ed upon their general conduct for I have 
been informed, from the beſt authority, 
that they never made any oppoſition, or 
gave the leaſt obſtruction to the * | 
of the meaſure, | 


IT am well aſſured that I am very correct 
in theſe circumſtances. . I know that I am, 
equally ſo in the aſſertion, that the Whig, 
leaders were miſtaken in the judgement, © 
which they formed upon this occaſion, 
Their cool reception aroſe leſs from diſin- 
clination to enter into a treaty with Ame - 
rica, than from a general * of heir 
adminiſtration. 


They certainly tried a much more de- 

licate point in the bill for the regulation 

of the affairs of the Eaſt - India Company. 

| An examination into theſe affairs by inde- 
15. -. .-- a_ 
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pendent parliamentary commiſſioners, was | 
very ill calculated, for many weighty pri- 
vate reaſons, to meet approbation in the 
cloſet. This was a ſanctum ſanctorum, 
which the Court would have riſqued its 
exiſtence rather than ſuffer any other com- 
miſſioners than of its own appointment 
to hn entered. 


They did * diſtinguiſh with their 
uſual ability between the difference of the 
reception which 'they met with on theſe 
two meaſures. They were not ſaluted by 
a cold reception when they made the ap- 
plication upon this ſubject; nor had they 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, from appearances, that 
their bill gave the leaſt diſguſt ; yet the 
conſequence of that bill was a clap of 
thunder, which burſt upon them in an in- 
ſtant, and cruſhed them to atoms, 19 


The Whigs had been long habituated _ 
to labour in the ſchool of oppoſition : for 
more than twenty years they had only 
two ſmall intervals. The firſt adminiſtra- 

| H 2 tion 
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tion of Load Rockingham laſted aweles 
months : it ſupported itſelf through one 
ſeſſion of Parliament againſt the whole 
force of the Court, all the houſehold ſer - 
vants voting againſt that miniſter, What 
was attempted in vain by force, was very 
ſoon after effected by intrigue, The ſe- 
cond adminiſtration of that nobleman end · 
ed, with his life, in three months + but 
intrigues to deſtroy this adminiſtration 
were carried on even during that ſhort 

period, chiefly by one of that Cabinet. 
Both theſe adminiſtrations, equally with 
their own, were formed contrary to ſore; 
particular inclination, and any met with 
the ſame fate. 681 # | 


The period. of - the laſt POE 
was very near drawing to a cloſe within 
three months after their appointment, 
when the ſettlement of the Prince of 
Wales's houſehold was in agitation. The 
manner in which that affair had been con- 
ducted, at leaſt as far as a comparifon can 
be formed between the Court and Parlia- : 

ment; 
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me ntreſembled, in many of its parts, 
che India Bill, and, had the intrigues of 
the Court been ripe, would have produced 
the ſame conſequences. The train was 
laid, and Mr. Pitt was at hand: but, in 
the moment of execution, the Court, on 
fecond conſideration, did not think proper 
to ſet fire to it, Perhaps they imagined 
the ground of diſmiſſion not to be ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to expect the ſupport neceſ- 
 fary to an adminiſtration of their own. 
| Had they been prepared, the ſubmiſſion of 
the miniſters would not have ſaved them, 
This commotion, therefore, as it began 
with threats, ended with careſſes. | 


They underſtood theſe careſſes too well 


to be wholly deceived by them; yet they 


were not without ſome effe& ; by ſetting 
them off their guard, 'other motives in- 
fluenced their conduct. They had been 
recomtnended to avoid all manner of dif- 
ference in a certain quarter, as the only 
means' of - preſerving their adminiſtration, 
Gome of their coadjutors had been educated 
1 mn 
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in theſe principles, and were eager to pro- 
mote them. The Whig leaders followed 
this fatal advice, and, in a moment, can - 
celled the ſalutary effects of an experience 
which had been the work of their lives. 


1 am ſatisfied bas 73 motives of "cha 
Whig families were good, and that the 
bad effects which this conduct, in ſome 
very principal perſons amongſt them, pro- 
duced, were owing to the exerciſe of an 
amiable human weakneſs. There are few - 
men, I ſpeak, from many years attentive f 
obſervation, who have a more clear and 
enlightened judgement — there is no man 
who has a greater chaſtity of manners, 
or a more unſhaken integrity, than the 
late firſt miniſter; yet theſe great quali- 
ties were rendered of leſs effect to the pub · 
lic by a diffidence of his own abilities. 

This amiable weakneſs made him, on this 
occaſion, acquieſce in opinions that were 
calculated for an artificial, not for his 
manly character. Had this excellent per- 

ſon fortunately purſued his own mature 


. judgement, 


| 1 
judgement, an immediate and laſting con- 
nection would have been formed with the 
United States of America. He would 
have found no oppoſition, had he perſiſted 
in his intentions. The mind of one in 
power to dictate was fully made up to the 
| meaſure. 


It 15 the eſpecial duty of miniſters, act- 
ing upon Whig principles, in this limited 
monarchy, and who are reſponſible, not 
ſo much to the ſovereign as to the people, 
refpecifully to addreſs a king with truth, 
ſimplicity, and firmneſs. Had the late 
- miniſters performed this duty, they would | 
have acquired ſtrength in that quarter 
which they were accuſtomed to approach 
with apprehenſion. 


Beſides, they riſqued nothing by a re- 
ſolute and manly conduct. They knew 
what compulſively occaſioned the ſurrender 
of the adminiſtration into their hands. 
They had improvidently left the whole 
body of houſehold troops ſecure in office ; 
WS; yet 
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yet theſe, they were aſſured, would act in 
oppoſition, the moment they received their | 
orders from a junto, It was only an ad. 
ditional inſtance to their former experience, 
that when the ſignal was thrown out for 
battle, they inſtantly obeyed, and gave the 


miniſters a deciſiye defeat. No Goner | 


were ſome particular intentions, with re- 
| ſpect to the India Bill, diſcovered hy Lords 
of the Bedchamber, and other Lords of 
the Houſehold, who had left their proxies 
with the miniſters to yote for the bill, than 
they inſtantly withdrew them, and voted : 

againſt it. They had, therefore, no me- 
dium of conciliation to truſt to, It was of 
courſe immaterial whether any meaſures 
of their propoſal met with a cool or a 
courteops reception, The former, per- 
haps, was the moſt agreeable, as it would 
have been the moſt ſincere. Neither p 
portunity nor inclination was wanting to 
decide their fate. 


Such 1s ao aſcendency of virtue, that 
the ar men of the Whig party met 
with 
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with reſpe& even from the throne ; yet 4% 
not as miniſters, but as ſubjects. It is 
plain that, by this mode of reaſoning, I 
do not ſpeak of the perfections, but of the 
infirmities of mankind. The paſſions of 
perſons of the mofi-exalted rank are, at the 
beſt, like thoſe of other men; generally | 
ſpeaking, they are much worſe. — I ſhall 
defer the concluſion of this ſubje& to my 
next letter. I muſt now bid you farewel. 


Frum eater the n at ſea, 


October 27, 1784. 
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— all affairs which have borne any rela- 
tion to America, whether before or ſince 
the independence of that country, a fata- 
lity ſeems to have prevailed in our coun» 
eils. The former meaſures of Govern- 
ment, carried on upon ſyſtem amidſt the 
higheſt departments, and ſupported by the 
far greater part of the people, were pur- 
ſued with ſuch obduracy and perverſeneſs,, 
as to preclude all conſideration of the ruin | 
into which they were themſelves aQuually . 
plunging. When ſome of the people re · | 
covered from their deluſion ſufficiently to 
enable the better part of the Whigs to 
exert their whole ſtrength, an end was put 
to this wretched ſyſtem of government, 
aud the acceptance of a Whig adminiſtra» 
x tion 
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tion became almoſt a matter of compul ; 
| fion: yet this was no ſooner obtained, 
than new difficulties aroſe to prevent the 
fuccels of their meaſures, Jn 1. 


Many circumſtances i in the ſtate of our 
national affairs concurred to favour Lord 
| Rockingham at his entrance into the admi- 
niſtration. He was at the head of a great 
and powerful party, attached to him by 
the moſt honourable motives, an affec- 
tionate reſpect for his perſon, and a confi- 


dent ſecurity in his principles. His parts 


were ſtrong and uſeful ; his judgement ſo- 
lid and mature; his temper calm and un- 
ruffled. All his meaſures were taken with 
extreme caution 3 but when he had de- 
cided, his reſolution was fixed and un- 
| ſhaken. The conſtant ſerenity of his mind 
protected him againſt the effects of fortune. 
Proſperity never begetting in him unrea- 
ſonable deſires; adverſity always giving 
ſtrength to his natural firmneſs, 


* 
* 
. 
U * 
He 
* * - 
1 
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He was educated in the Court of King | 
George the Second, and imbibed an early 
attachment to the principles of his goveru- 
ment, which he practiſed with a zeal that 
bordered upon enthuſiaſm. This appear · 
ed, though without the leaſt bigotry, in 
the moſt trifling incidents. His natural 
diſpoſition would have led him to prefer 
private to public life, After his firſt ad- 
miniſtration, in which he conducted him - 
ſelf with vigout. and ability, he was very 
averſe to take upon him the government. 
He expreſſed a deſire to have his part in 
the adminiſtration confined to a ſeat in the 
Cabinet; but ſuch was the ſituation of 
our affairs, and ſuch the implicit and un- 
bounded confidence which the publie 
placed in his integrity, (in this opinion 
there was no diſtinction of party) that it | 
was become. a matter of neceſſity for him- 
to aſſume the 8 — | 


* 


I am not one of thoſe who are fond of 
expatiating on the independence of public | 
upon private virtue. I ſhall, therefore, 

| mention, 


tw = 
mention, though it is not neceſſary to thy 
ſubject, the private virtues of this great 
character; in which the excellencies of 


each were ſtrikingly conſpicuous. I think 


myſelf fully juſtified in this digreſſion, 


fince 1 preſent an illuſtrious example» wore 


thy of all imitation, 


Of the firſt nobility, and inheriting an 


immenſe paternal - eſtate, he ſo happily 


blended affability of temper with dignity 
of manners, and magnificence of ſpirit 


with generous hoſpitality, that he became 


equally the object of affection and reve- 


rence. Few poſſeſſed a more happy talent 
of reconciling differences amongſt men, 
or of putting an end to the diſſentions of 


parties. His patience and forbearance re- 


moving the grounds of diſpute; the affec- | 


tonate mildneſs of his diſpoſition inclis/ 
ning even inveterate enemies to reconci · 
lation. 


He poſſeſſed an unaffected piety, without 
apy mixture of ſourneſs or oſtentation; 
| 5 by , was 
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was regular in his devotions, both at 
church and in his own chapel, where ſer- 
vice was regularly performed. He was al - 
ways greatly attached to domeſtic life; 
and, in a long and happy connection with 
his excellent Lady, afforded, in his high 
ſtation, a very ſtriking and eminent exam- 
ple. His doors were conſtantly open: 
his mornings and evenings regularly ſpent 
in the reception of his friends: his ample 
table was filled with gueſts ; and, in his 
abſence from the country, a table was re- 
gula rly kept for the accommodation of 
any gentleman whom ha or buſineſs 
led to OR N 


He was fond of agriculture, and ſpent 
a very great part of his large income in 
improvements. ö His principal reſidence in 
the country was equally diſtinguiſhed for 
its elegance and grandeur, its uſefulneſs 
and hoſpitality :' it was laid out upon a 
great and extenſive plan, and contained. 
within its bounds an immenſe, pile of 
building. He cultivated a great part of 

* Y: his 
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| his eſtate himſelf ; wag perfectly well acy 
quainted with its yarious diſtribution, and 
conſumed the produce within the houſe, 
He had artificers of all kinds, who received 
their daily food within the walls, and for 
| whom he. erected ſhops and houſes to live 
in, all within the circle of the offices, 
The lively appearance of the country about 
him, in which were to be ſeen variety of 
works carrying on, mines ſinking for coal, 
canals digging for its conyeyance, experi- 
ments in huſbandry and gardening, and 
elegant buildings ariſing ta þbegutify the 
eſtate, all in one view, ſerved to dif play 
the taſte and ſplendour, the wiſdom and 
beneficence of the ſepſible and magnifi- 
rent owner. Happily for his eountry, the 
heir to his eſtate is als an heir tp his 


virtues, 
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1 leave a ſubject which always calls for 
the deepeſt and moſt ſincere regret. The 
unequivocal proof of friendſhip and re- 
gard which 1 received from this excellent 


perſon will for ever ns me to pay to 
his 


us ] 


affectignate remembrance. I now return. 
to a more unpleafant work, 


deſtruction of the adminiſtration of Lord 
North, and of the wretched ſyſtem upon 
which he was employed, than, all farther 
reſiſtance appearing vain, the Chancellor 
was ſent to Lord Rockingham, deſiring 
him to form an adminiſtration, That no- 
bleman expreſſed his wiſhes that the mea- 
ſures of government, upon which the fu- 
ture adminiſtration was to be carried on, 
ſhould be preyiouſly ſettled. This, on the 
part of the Chancellor, was ſtrongly com - 
bated: but Lord Rockingham, having a 
very full experience of the general condu& 
of the Court party, and being ſenſible that 
they meant to avoid all thoſe meaſures 
which the Whigs had been ſtrenuous in 
ſupporting, firmly refuſed ta take any ſtep 
till the whole was arranged, | 


12 For 


his revered memory the grateful tribute off 
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For ſome days, to the great ſurpriſe of 
every one, neither meſſage nor anſwer 
was ſent, At length, Lord S. waited 
- upon Lord Rockingham, and made him 
acquainted that he had received inſtruc- 
; tions to co-operate with him in ſettling an 
adminiſtration. The Court, not being able 
to ſhake the reſolution of Lord Roc. 
ingham, had ſent for Lord S. knowing 
| his diſpoſition to be favourable to You 


purpoſes, 2 n 


It is the etiquette of the Court, when- 

ever a perſon is deſired to form an adminis 
| tration, to conſider him at the head of it 1 
at leaſt, this was the cuſtom in better 
times, and was yet practiſed, when a ne- 
cellity aroſe for forming a Whig admini- 
ſtration. Lord 8. was, therefore, e 
en, the Court miniſter, 


At this meeting Lord 8, urged Lord 
Rockingham to enter upon the buſineſs of 
forming the adminiſtration, leaving the 
rienſures to be purſued t for farther diſcuſ- 
ſion ; 
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ſion; but the noble Marquis ndt only re- 


fuſed him this requeſt, but even to enter 
into any kind of negociation whatever 
through his medium. 


Lord Rockingham was for a long time 


clear and decided in this reſolution, and 


declared openly his marked diſapprobation. 
The negociation hung in ſuſpence till, at 
length, the principal Whigs, thinking that 
the riſque of its being broken off was 
greater than the truſting it to Lord S., 
were earneſt in entreating him to recede 
from his opinion. Their requeſt was 
not, however, immediately complied with. 
He repeatedly warned them againſt the ill 


conſequence of ſubmitting. At length, 


wearied out with their importunities, and, 
contrary to his better judgement, he con» 
ſented, at their intreaty, to meet Lord $, 


But although he gave up to his friends 
the reſolution which he had made not to 
enter into a negociation through the me- 


dium of Lord S., he inflexibly adhered to 
13 that 
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that which demanded a previous ſeri. 
ment of all the publie icaſurts to be cat« 
ried on by the adminiſtration which he wad | 


defired to form. He made Lord B. ats 
quainted with theſe propoſed meaſures 
when they met. The latter readily güve 
up the naming of the adminiſtration 3 but 
appeared defirous of evading any'diſcuffion 
concerning meaſures : the meeting, there- 
fore, was without effect. 


At length, the Houſe of Commons be- 
coming uneaſy at having no Adminiſtra« 
tion, a full meeting of the Whig mem- 
bers of both Houſes were convened at 
Lord Rockingham's, This meeting, ha- 
ving approved his conduct, and given him 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ſupport, 
prepared a motion for the next day in the 
Houſe of Commons, which they directed 
to be communicated to Lord S. 


This decided meaſure produced an im- 
mediate effect. When the Houſe met, it 
was informed that a meſſage had been ſent 


to 
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to Lord Rockingham to acquaint him that 
his propoſals were fully agreed to. The 
Adminiſtration was then formed; in the 
arrangement of which he conſulted the 
mildneſs and benignity of his diſpoſition, 
including, in the Cabinet, all the prinei· 
pal members of oppoſition, without ex- 
ception “; pethaps with too much eaſe; 
certainly in the proviſion which was de- 
manded for the two friends of Lord $.; 
Mr. Dunning and Colonel Barre, But 
Lord S. having the actual power at Court, 
and a much more important meaſure, being 
given up to him, (even the Chancellor 
being ſuffered to remain) it was not 
thought prudent to refuſe this demand, 


Lord Rockingham, . 


Duke of Richmond, 
Mr. Fox, 

Lord 8. 

Mr. Dunning, friend to Lord 8. 


Lord Camden, generally acts with Lord 8. 


— 1 13 


ingbam. 
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When the whole arrangement was, made, 
the King ſaw Lord Rockingham. .A. 


The putting an immediate end to 


the 


American war, and an unconditional ac- 


know ledgement of the independence of 


the United States of America, was, as 1 


have already mentioned, one of the mea- 


ſures which Lord Rockingham. inſiſted | 


upon, and which were agreed to by the 


Court. The others do not regard 'this 
ſubject. 


1 prediction of the noble Marquis 
was verified almoſt the inſtant Lord S. 


took his ſeat in the Cabinet. His conſti- | 


tution was delicate, incapable of ſupport- 
ing him in a conteſt full of vexation. A 
violeut illneſs enſued, from which he re- 
covered in ſotne meaſure; but this was 
but a gleam of ſhort continuance, 


Lord S. purſued his inſtructions with 
ſpirit and diligence. He knew that the 
American queſtions afforded the moſt pro- 
| | | bable 
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bable ground 1 perplexing the councils 
of the new miniſters 3, ſome of whom. 
were very lukewarm in their ſentiments, 
The C,, who had been ſuffered to remain 
in place, was certainly not the warmeſt of 
the advocates in favour of America, and 
Mr. Dunning was profeſſedly devoted to 
Lord S.: his ground, therefore, was ſtrong. 
He offered a preamble to a bill which he 
was bringing into the Houſe, that involved 


all the points in diſpute reſpecting Ames» 
rica; and he made ſuch objections to the 


independence of that country, which was 
exprefily agreed upon to be unconditionally 
granted, as effectually to delay its exc» 
cution, | 


Had Lord Rockingham recovered from 
his illneſs; it is probable that he would 
have obliged Lord S. either to alter his 


conduct, or to retire from adminiſtration. 


The dread which the Court party had of 


| his power, and the confidence which the 


nation placed in him, combining with the 
general opinjon, at that time, of the neceſ- 


lity 
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fity of the Adminiſtration being entriſted 
to his cate, warrant the conjeture; | oy 


When bis illneſs obliged him to retire 
from buſineſs, the field was left open to 
Lord S. Mr. Fox, with whom reſted the 
execution of the meaſures reſpecting the 
independence of America, which were 
then undet the conſideration of the Cabi- | | | 
net Council, found himſelf in a minority, 
and therefore incapable of obtaining its 
grant in that unconditional manner, which 

| had been previouſly agreed upon: he 
therefore thought it neeeſſary, firſt con- 
ſulting the ſituation of Lord Rockingham, 
who then lay in a very doubtful ſtate, to 
reſign his office. | 


This was ſoon determined by the deceaſe 
of that amiable and valuable perſon, It 
was decreed by Providence that this nation 
ſhould be humbled in the duſt. The ge- 
neral grief was fincere and unaffected. 


The 
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The 166% of his excellent perſon proved 
an acceſſibn of great ſtrength to the Court 
party. Lord S. futcreded, in courſe, 4 
zin winiſter. He began early with the 
diſeuſſiott of the American queſtion, aud 
made a vehement proteſtation, that the 
moment the independence of America 
ſhould become granted, the ſun of Great 
Britain muſt fet fot EV ert. 


When Lord 8. became the miniſter, he, 
doubtleſs, found reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
opinions in a certain quarter were not 
averſe even to granting independenee to 
America. A diſcovery, which he might 
well conſider as the utmoſt conſequence to 
the duration of his power, as it facilitated 
the making peace, which he confidered to 
be the foundation of a long adminiſtration. | 
to himſelf. 


There is no judgement to be formed of 
the account which Lord S. gave in Parlia- 
ment of the proviſional treaty. I am well 
aſſured that it proceeded more from the 
| habit, 
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habit, to which he had been long accuſ- 
tomed, of giving indirect explanations : 
but, it had the effect of. making people at 
that time believe there was ſome myſtery 
concealed under the treaty. — My next 
letter will conclude this part of my ſubject. 
— Farewel. 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
OR. 29, 1784. 
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LETTER VII. 


ON THE 
NECESSITY 
OF VESTING THE 


ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT 
IN AN 


ABLE AND VIGOROUS MINISTER. 


Preclara igitur conſcientia ſuſtentor, cum cogito me de 
republica: aut meruiſſe optime cum potuerim 3 aut 
certe 2 niſi divin#, cogitaſſe : eaque ipſa m- 
peſtat reverſam eſſe rempublicam, quam ego * 
decem annis ante proſpexerim. 

ä Cic, ad Arr. 


Coup we ſuppoſe a prince in the 
ſituation of having committed faults, it 
might follow that he would find a full 
remedy in expiation ; and this by throw 
ing himſelf into the hands of thoſe, but 
thoſe only, who had been the tried friends 
of his family. This country can boaſt a 
ſubject whoſe character is exactly adapted 
to take the lead in adminiſtration, even 
2 moſt diſtrafted tate of affairs, 
he following lines of Horace will son- N 
Si i e 
can ſay, the lofty conſtancy of this per- 
{on's mind in the moſt arduous trials: 


8 : 


1 
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* Tuſium et tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inftantis tyrant : 
Mente quatit ſolida, neque auſter, 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 
Nec fulminantis magna fovis manus :, 
S. fradtus illabatur or. 2 
Impavidum ferient rum. 


1 


_ His ine are, e, beyond any compari= 
fon, u, the . firſt 1 in the preſent” age. His 
knowledge ſo comprehenſive and profound, 
as ſcarcely to find an equal even in the 
different learned profeſſions, which er 
a life, of ſtudy. He has a force of elo- 
quence, which, for the combined powerk 


SO on 


* The man n YI Ft bold, 
Who dares his ſecret purpoſe hold, 
Unſhaken hears the crowd's tumultuous cries, 


And the impetuous tyrant's angry brow: defies, 


Let the wild winds that rule the ſeas, 
Tempeſtuous all tir horrors raiſe; | 
Let Jove's. dread arm with thunders rend the ſpheres, 
Peers th the cruſh of worlds undaunted he appears. 
Francis Horace. 


of. 
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firſt orators of antiquity. it 


Theſe aſtoniſhing talents ate ſuppotted* | 
by a vigour and activity of mind, wien 


is perpetually employed in ſome uſeful 
plans of government. - Had ſuch powers 


been called into action when the nation 
was in proſperity, they would have been 
the means of ſupporting its grandeur. 
Were they called into action now, they. = 
would be the means (as ar as human 
power can . of —_ g it Ban 


ruin. 7 


But it is one of thoſe paradoxes, for | 
which this age is famous, that every one 


confeſſes the greatneſs of his parts, and 


has a thorough. conviction of his integrity, 


yet no one follows his advice: and thus 


is a life of above fifty years, matured by | 


experience amidft ſevere trials, and grown 


gray in the ſervice of the public, ſuffered . 


K to 


of brillaney, fre, imagination, firengik © 
and fluency of ideas, excels the beſt ſpes · 
kers of modern times: perhaps an the 
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to fall a icrifice to the poignant feelings 
of his own mind, brooding over the dif- 
ordered ſituation of his private affairs, of 
which his attention to tlie publie has been 
the cauſe; yet ftill wholly engrofled by 
that very public! which has proved itſelf 
_— of him bn 

"01129 LR) | 
The . abilities ve he 
poſſeſſes neither render his manners harſh 
nor aſſuming, nor derogate'in the leaſt de- 
gree from the character of the agreeable 
companion, the ſoothing and affectionate 
friend. He is a domeſtic man, intimately | 
connected with, and attached to, his fa« 
n.ily, Liberal and indulgent in his con- 
ſtruction of the actions of others, he is 
rigorous. and ſevere in the conſtruction of 
his own, His integrity has been put to 
the proof. He has rejected the means of 
advancing his fortune by methods which 
many men of the faireſt characters would 
not have ſcrupled to uſe, that certainly 
would not have been of the ſmalleſt injury 


11 1 


to the public, and yet have proved of ma - 


terial ſervice to a worthy individual. 


hazard this term, ſo infinitely ſuperiot 


are thoſe virtues by which they are ob · 


ſeured; but if they muſt have that ap- 
pellation given to them, they are no more 
than the imperfections of a great and ge- 
nerous mind. In the opinion of ſome of 
his friends, he is too indiſcriminate in his 
praiſe, has great warmth of temper, and 


an ,aptitude to enforce his meaſures with 


too much heat and perſevermce, 


1 in attempts to gain any acc 
ſtrength to his party, to de 


fortunate perſon, or to eſtabliſh n man in 
his principles by well-timed applauſe, he 


ſometimes exceeds the ſtrict bounds to 
which he limits himſelf on the more in · 
portant meaſures of government, they ate 


wholly excited by a benevolent diſpofition, 
always exerted on theſe occaſions with 


force, and generally with affection- 


K2 - =: 


He has his failings: at leaſt, if I may 
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In this particular quality he bears 4 
ſtriking reſemblance to Cicero. The 
praiſes of both, though influenced by the 
beſt motives, appear too indiſcriminate, | | 
and deſtroy the effect which tlie applauſe 
of ſuch excellent judges would otherwiſe 
produce, We are ſtruck with the bril- 
liancy and fire of their eloquence, and 
ften return to the orator thoſe very 
hraiſes which were meant by him as the 

| feward of modeſt merit, which is thus de- 
prived of that elation of mind which the 
chaſtity of their praiſe would otherwiſe , 
effect. In the greatneſs of their parts, 
and their general purſuits, theſe illuſtri⸗ 
ous ſtateſmen have alſo a ſtrong ſimilitude. 
In their diſpoſition, however, they widely 
differ. , The characteriſtic of the perſon of 
whom we ſpeak i is firmly: and deciſion, 
wholly oppoſite both to the vanity. and 
deſpondence of mind which forms ſo pre- 


yalent a part it in the charter of the noble 
Roman. 


But 
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But may I aſk theſe queſtions —Ought 


not ſome allowance to be made for the 
want of temper in a man of theſe high 
qualities, who finds himſelf negleQed 
not only by the public, in whoſe ſervice 
he has been long toiling, but by even his 
own friends? Again, how long do theſe 
ſudden marks of diſguſt to his friends 
(they will not bear the name of reſont- 


ment) continue ? And what has been the 
return that he has made to a negle& which 


( am not ſingle in opinion) proceeds, in 
ſome of them at leaſt, from Jealouſy of 
his great parts : | | 


I have deſired the liberty of aſking theſe * | 
queſtions for the ſake of explaining the 
nature of the complaints which are made 


of this excellent perſon ; and I hope to 
be indulged with that of anſwering them. 
The warmth of "temper ſhewn by him in 
public aſſemblies may, be eſteemed by cau- 
tious men a want of” prudence : but as 
we may apply.the words which Cornelius 


Nepos uſes, when he ſpecks of Cicero, to 


BE this 


warmth of temper, the ſudden impulſes 
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this perſon, Nen enim Cieera ea ſolum 
„ gue vivo ſe acciderant futura pradixity 
.d etiam gue nunc uſu veniunt, cecinut 
$* ut vales, we ſhould be careful how fat, 
| under this conviction of mind, we ought 
to cenſure a conduct which ariſes from 
ſtrong feelings, from 2 conſciouſneſs of 

rectitude, and from an urgency, of deſire 
to promote the public welfare. 


It is unneceſſary to fay much upon the 


of paſſion, which he has ſometimes ſhewn | 
when he has differed in opinion from his / 
| friends. . Theſe have, in general, been 
little more than a temporary diſguſt at 
ſuch of their actions as were irreconcilas 
ple to bis own judgement, and never ex - 
tended beyond wiſhes to retire from atten» 
dance on meaſures which did not may 
with his approbation, | 


For Cicero not only pointed out the events 

which came to paſs in his own life, but he predicted, 

3 even thoſe that were brought abopt in 
8. 9 ; 


11 
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If we, however, conſider this matter 


more at large, and pay an attention to the | 
behaviour of his friends to him, and his 
conduct in return, we ſhall find that their 


inattention has been repaid merely by acts 
of friendhip, aud by public applauſe; 
atmen. perhaps, too ſtrongly marked. 
Whether he would have acted moſt pru- 
dent in ſubmitting wholly to the diſpoſi- 
tion of his particular friends, or in taking 
independent ground of his own, is a queſ- 


tion of ſuch delicacy, that I cannot ven- 


ture an opinion upon it. 


He certainly, by taking a medium, line 


of conduct, gave much uneaſinefs to his 
friends. The motives on either fide wers 
good: but they had not his force of mind. | 
He was diſturbed to ſee thoſe, to whom 


he had been long attached, and whoſe 


the vigour of action which he was con- 
tinyally recommending to them. His 
friends, wha, on their parts, notwith- 
a theſe little differences, had a fin» 


K4 | cere 


ſupport he ſo ardently defired, averſe to 


Mt 
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cere affection for him, were, on the FG 
trary, uneaſy that he would not lan 40 
their opinion. WI Non 
Theſe opinions he could not - approve. 
His friends had ſubmitted almoſt impli- 
citly to ſome of their party, who, although 
in poſſeſſion of the moſt ſhining talents, 
had neither thoſe fixed principles, nor that 
regularity of conduct, requiſite in the | 
leader of a party acting upon principle. 
His own natural ſimplicity of diſpoſition 
preſerved him from. any deſire of rival - 
ſhip, and his tenderneſs to his friends not 
only made him ultimately follow their er- 
ample, but even take pains to ſhew that 
his friendſhip to the parties, whoſe con- 
duft he thought moſt cenfyrabla, was not 
* | | 


Many hob however, conſequently 
ſome warmth of temper, attended this 
compliance. From hence aroſe thoſe com- 
plaints which ſome of his beſt friends 


made to one another, and to which I haue 
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bind: Gwent eee e 


Thoſe who were jealous. of his parts en- 
deavoured to improve theſe opportunities 
of leſſening his influence; and they have 
had the effect of making his beſt friends, 


though not leſs warm in their regard for 


him, much more apprehenſive of his tem- 


per. But in theſe complaints there was 


no conſideration paid to the. peculiarity of 
both their and his ſituation. © They had 


involved themſelves ; he wiſhed both to 
free himſelf and to ſet them free. The | 


event has juſtified the propriety of his 
conduct ; for it is an indiſputable truth, 
that had his frequent admonitions been at- 


tended to by his friends, they would have 


been at this time a reſpectable, INC] 


ken We 1 4 


\ | 


My next and 'laſt conſideration-is, tho 


imputation fixed upon him of an aptitude 
to enforce his meaſures with too much 
heat and perſeverance, making them the 
| continual ſubje& of his public ſpeeches 
and private conyerſation, This has cer- 


_ tainly 


& want of ſufficient ſtrength of mind to 
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tainly had the effect of ſubſtituting : as 
almoſt· entire ee him in te Houſe 


perfect attention. A er ue, 
and reſpect was never paid to the 13 
ee member. FOO! 


I am, 8 much more inclined to | 
place this change of diſpoſition to the fa- 
ſhionable levity of the times. Age and | 
experience no longer attract reſpect. The 
miniſter is a very young man. He is 
| ſupported by a long train of juvenile mem- 
bers, his companions, To theſe, |, aud 
equally to thoſe of the oppoſite party, # 
whoſe minds are devoted to pleaſure, ſuch 
a conduct muſt be irkſome. Others join 
in the ſame opinion, many from a good 
motive, an apprehenſion of its leſſening 
the character of a man whom they highly 
value: but, in fact, it proceeds from the 


hear the continued preſſure of even the 
moſt beneficial meaſures of rene 


ke 
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duce upon the preſent race of Eugliſh: 
men, there is not a ſtronger and moro in: 
conteſtable proof of the character of a 


great man. Vaſt and comprehenſive 
minds, who ſee the importance of objects, 


can never be at reſt till they have inveſti» 
| gated all their parts. Theſe continual re» 
ſearches extend to thezr converſation in 
private, to, all, their actions in public life, 
Their whole thoughts are directed to theſe 
purpoſes, and they become inſenſible to 
every other employment! hi bas not ſors 
great end in visw. 395 i 2 Nei 


14 
* . 
|+ i # 


Whatever effects this quality may pro · N 


In bis temper he has not the ſmalleſt | 


diſguiſe, his great openneſs and ſimpli- 
city often leading him to declare his ſenti- 


ments with a freedom which all pee : 


are not able to bear. In this manner be 


is a ſtrong advocate for the coalition, and 


has avowed bis feutiments very clearly 


upon that , meaſure. His diſlike of, I 


ought rather to ſay his diſguſt at, popular 


opinions bas, perhaps, ſtrengthened him 


too 


* 
1 
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too much in attachments, which are not, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſuitable to his own \ PG 
rity of Wn. 

In all gh meaſures of Govern · 
ment he is clear, open, and determined. 
In the cloſet theſe qualities are eſſentially 
requiſite; no man would conduct himſelf 
with greater propriety. In affairs of little | 
moment, his natural deſire to pleaſe would 
make him ſubmit to the pleaſure of the 
Crown; but in all the weighty meaſures 
of Government his opinions would be firm 
and explicit, his actions vigorous and de- 
cided, 9 50 


1 ſhall conclude the deſcription of this 
great and valuable character by ſaying, 
that, although he has neither the advan · 
tages of great property or 'extenſive con 
nectione, yet were he deſired to take a lead 
in the adminiſtration of affairs, he would, 
doubtleſs, have the ſupport of the Caven- 
_ diſhes, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitz« 

william, and the other great Whig fami- 

N | lies, 
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lies, amply poſſeſſed of both. Thay anc 
ſpect his virtues — they love his perſon. 


1 do not conſider this to be u very im- 
probable event, ſhould this deſerving per- 
ſon remain in England. In this time of 
diſtreſs, his long - acknowledged abilities 
and integrity muſt make him a capital ob- 
ject of attention. His mind is known to 
be full of reſources, and ſuch a ſeaſon 
calls loudly for them. The nation has no 

other character equally unexceptionable, 
and in which the moſt capacious and ac- 
tive. powers of Government, inflexible in- 
tegrity and private virtue, are ſo happily 
blended, There is another circumſtance | 
which muſt have its operation. This is 
the neglect with which he has been treated 
by ſome of his party, who are perſonally\ 
diſliked in another quarter. The neareſt \ | 
and moſt intimate connection which a par- 
ticular perſon enjoys, ſeems fully ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of having a miniſter who 
has not only the firmneſs to expoſe too · fu · 11 
youred evils in their fulleſt and moſt odi» 
| ous 


' 
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ous view, but the capatity do reo 
E ¼ dar, /4 
- My Peha employment 10 full of di. 
eulty from the importance of the ſubject, 
and full of delicacy from the peculiar ſitua · 
tion in which 1 ſtand with this excellent 
perſon, I derive experience from a long 
and intimate connection, and I have em- 
ployed it with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, 
My firſt attachment to him aroſe ſolely 
from principle ; the continuance of it from 
affection and eſteem, I felt it a duty, in 
taking leave of my country, to expreſs 
| theſe my ſentiments with fidelity and ex- 
actneſs. To deſcribe a character is a vo- 
luntary act: and were I not fully ſenſible 
that the failings (if I may make uſe of 
the expreſſion) of this eminent perſon 
were merely the ſudden flaſhes of a great 

and generous mind, full of the moſt tran« 
ſcendent virtues, I certainly ſhould not 
have undertaken the employment: it would 
not have been that of a friend. It is now 
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the higheſt gratification which, in dees y 


inen Fai Tenn Mor” 


3 


N ought, however, to have premiſed, 
that my hopes and expectations wholly 
rife from the diſtreſs in which 1 foreſee 
that-one, to whom he owes all proper obe- 
dience, muſt be Involved. In this fitua- 
tion, neceſſity is a law, to which the 
ſtrongeſt muſt ſubmit ; and circumſtances 
the moſt improbable have ariſen from a 
complicated ſcene of confuſion, Were not 
theſe the motives by which I have been 
influenced to offer my opinions, I ſhould 
be deſervedly tiled a writer of romance, 


Any prince whatſoever might accom | 
pliſh the purpoſes of eaſe to himſelf, his \ 


— 


family, and his people, by veſting the ad- 
miniſtration of his affairs in the hands of 
ſuch a man as J have here deſcribed — a 


man of integrity, of honour, of ability, 


ſupported by families of great property 


and extenſive connections — in fine, poſ- 
ſeſſed of thoſe qualifications which, by 


. TIED! 
engaging the confidence. of all e 


men, would put an end to any diſtractions 


of the empire even in the moment of their 
ariſing, and timely guard againſt the cala- 
mities which, in ſuch a caſe, would threa- 
ten the kingdom: : and hence peace and 
happineſs to the prince and people would 


LN 


certainly enſue. — Farewel. ering 
a aa, 2 172 e 
ö Nov. 1, 1784. — 
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LETTER 1X. 


ne 


Havr NO KEN * pains 60 procure 
information of the ſtate of our North- 
American and Weſt- India commerce du- 
ring a period of twenty years, and having 
paid à particular attention to the views 
and ſituation of the great continent which 
now - conſtitutes the United States, I 
thought it proper to publiſh my opinions, 
I did it in a work entitled Conſiderations 
upon the preſent State of Great Britain 
and the United States of North America 
with - reſpe& to their future Commercial 
Connections. As this includes the chief 
part of what I have to ſay upon the 
North - American trade, it will be the 
means of contracting this letter, which is 
to treat of the preſent condition of our 

L 2 commerce 


1 1 
commerce, ſo far as it bears a relation ta 

the circumſtances of the Ed and 
the Nate of our manners. W 


In a former letter I took notice of the 
great acceſſion to our commerce during 
the war of 1756, by the poſſeſſion of al- 
| moſt the whole of the colonial empire of 
France, and a valuable part of that of 
Spain, which, oauſing nearly the whole 
trade of thoſe nations to center in our 
ports, filled. them with purchaſers: from 
every part of Europe : and although many 
of our conqueſts were, in a manner, ſqquan- / 
dered away at the peace of 1962, we had 
yet a great increaſe of empire. Our Ame- 
rican and Weſt- India colonies grew to an 
immenſe ſize, notwithſtanding the impo- 
litic management which, as a part of the 
new ſyſtem, - was introduced 1 intq the cole: 


nial e 


1 Sous of theſe cognitions anſwering all 
the purpoſes of the French and Spaniſh 
r who kept guarda coſtas i in conſtagt 

. 
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pay to prevent the Engliſh coloniſts from 
trading with their ſubjects, appeared very 


ſtrange in the ſyſtem of a Britiſh govern- 


ment. Theſe new arrangements were the 


ground work of the troubles with which 


the colonies were afterwards afflicted. 
From thence aroſe the burdenſome and 
miſchievous laws of the cuſtoms. The 


impoſition: of taxes and the long train of 
vexatious regulations followed. As I have 
already collected ſome materials, perhaps 


1 may trouble you and the world with de- 


tached remarks upon this wretched aten 
of commerce. | 1 


BY 


vations which, in the letter that I have re- 
fetred to, I made upon the ſubject of the 


funds. Theſe, after all the fluctuations 


Which attended the peace were over, ſet-" 
led at about ten per tent. under the par 
price of one hundred for the three per 


cents. The country having juſt emerged 
wan an expenſive war, required time to 
L 3 acquire 


A view of the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
empire, at this time, leads me to the obſer- 


(C 
acquire a ſufficient ſurplus of wealth to 
provide, as well for the improvements 
which were made in the kingdom, as for 
the purpoſe of raiſing the decreaſed value 


1 


of the funds to its proper ſtandard. | 


I confider this to be the cauſe why the 
funds did not riſe to their ſtandard: it 
confirms the opinion which I have already | 
advanced, that, taking in all contingen- | 
cies of Government, (particularly a bad 
fyſtem, which is long felt by poſterity) 
if the national debt exceeds one hundred 
millions, it is attended with a burden i in- 
jurious to the people, lefſening the value 
of the public funds, and increaſing the 
intereſt on the capitals employed in trade. 
The proſpects which appeared at the 
peace of 1762 were highly flattering. 
The increaſe of commerce and population 
in our colonies would have proved the 

means of producing this ſurplus, required 
for the advance of the funds, had not one 


of thoſe contingencies happened to which 
. I have 
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1 have alluded. This * hte ys 


was the ſettlement of vaſt and unprofita- 
ble eſtates in the conquered iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, chiefly Grenada, 'St; Vin 
cent's, and Dominica, waſted ſuch im- 


menſe ſums of money, that it produced, | 
in the year 1772, the moſt diſtreſſing 


conſequences to the commercial intereſt. 


A very large ſum of money was con- 
ſumed in theſe undertakings : the richeſt 
merchants in London ſunk under the 
weight of them. Banks had been erected 
for the purpoſes of circulation, to ſupply 


part of the money required, Many of 
thoſe were obliged to ſtop their payments, ö 
occaſioning heavy loſſes to the landed pro- 
prietors, who were obliged to make good 
the Jeiclancied, The conſternation into 3 


which all men of buſineſs were thrown, 
is a full proof of the magnitude of the 
—_— which it occaſioned, | 


When a RT debt has reached to : 
that exceſs as to make its payment im- 


L 4 Practicable, 
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practicable, the only prudent ſtep that re- 
mains is to confine it within bounds. 
Some politicians have diſcovered great ad- | 
vantage in 2 conſtant national debt. A 
temporary benefit was, perhaps, derived | 
from it, when the family upon the throne 
was threatened by the houſe: of Stuart; 3. 
but theſe probable advantages are capi- 
tally overbalanced by very poſitive. injuries. 
A national debt has many grievances. 
Amongſt theſe, it burdens the manufac- 
turer with taxes to maintain a vaſt body 
of idle people, who live upon the labour 
of the hive. They are the inactive drones N 
of the State, and ſubſiſt upon the money 
which the public takes out of the pockets 
of the induſtrious to pay the — for 
the debt 1 it owes. . | 

Had not the American war happened, | 
the nation would have ſoon recovered the. 
| ſevere blow which it received in 1772. 
Her American colonies continued yearly 
to increaſe, Her ancient Weſt- India plan- 
| tations were greatly augmented ; in growth. 
The 
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The exports to North Amerita bad in- 
creaſed from 1, og8, ooo l. (including the. 
African exports) the medium from 1739 
to 1.7.56, to 3, 6 5o, ooo l. the medium of 
the three years preceding the war. Thoſe. 
to the Weſt Indies, upon the: ſame com- 
pariſon, from. 842,000 1. to r 50,000 1. i 
The North-American trade has been re- 
preſented by ſome writers in ſuch falſe co- 
louring, as cannot fail to have an effect 
upon a people whoſe prejudices are * 
great to expect *. to be cally. undes. - 
ceived, : | WIE 


Differing, upon commercial 2 
exceedingly from the opinions of Lord 
Sheffield, I cannot obſerve, without the 
utmoſt ſurpriſe, that he has aſeribed the 
great convulſion amongſt the merchants in 
1772, to the loſſes which accrued from 
the American trade; and the rather, be- 
cauſe ſeveral of the firſt families, who had 
connections with banks, had a very ſtrong 
impreſſion made upon their remembrance. 


** 8 


8 
. 
by the delapidation of their eſtates, which 
| were obliged to make good the Joſs,  -- 
l believe that it is yet generally remem - 
bered, that, in the caſe of evidence given 
to the Houſe of Commons before the com- 
mencement of the war, one of the firſt 
North-American merchants in London de- 
clared at the bar, that he remembered but 
one bankruptcy of conſequence in that 
trade; nor probably is it leſs known that 
the amount of all the debts due to the 
merchants, conſtituting the capital ad- 
vanced to the Americans, was taken in the 
latter end of the year 1774, and was 
found to be ſix millions. The account 
was again taken, in the ſame manner, the 
latter end of 1775, and then proved to be 
only two millions, four millions having 
been diſcharged during the period in which 
theſe two accounts were taken. This fact 
is a very ſtrong corroboration of the aſſer- 
tion made at that time by thoſe of the 
American merchants who acted a fair and 
manly part, * that they had no other ap- 
, 6c prehenſion 


L 66. by 
« prehenſion for the debts due to tht 
« from America than from the meaſures 


« which had den adopted by Govern · 
« ment.” 


This was the fate of our colonial trade 


at that period. Our European commerce 
was alſo in a very flouriſhing condition, 


though not in ſuch a proportionate increaſe, - 


Our manufacturers had explored their way 
into almoſt every part of the Continent of 
Europe. The manufacturers of Norwich, 


Mancheſter, and Birmingham, kept the 


fairs in Italy, and Engliſh riders to take 
orders for goods were to be met with in 


every capital town in Germany, and the 
North. Holland was the place of general 


rendezvous. In the Engliſh inns of Am- 


ſterdam might! be conſtantly ſeen traders \ 


from Great Britain, who had taken the 
rout of almoſt ney” nation in Chri- 
tendom. 


The view of an extenſive commerce 
affords the moſt luxuriant reflections upon 


its. 
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its general utility to mankind. It com- 
bines nation with nation in the exchange 
of friendly offices, ſoftens the moſt tur- 
bulent manners, and makes even the cru - 
elty of war bend to its power. Kings, 
who, in former times, never made an 
excurſion from their capital to a country 
ſeat without a legion of guards, now tra- 


vel from one kingdom to another as pri- 
vate men. | 


The wealth which this extenſive com- 
merce brought into the kingdom pteſerved 
it even for a long time againſt the wretch- 
ed government upon the new ſyſtem... 
Continual inroads were, notwithſtanding, - 
made upon it by almoſt perpetual diſputes | 
with. the North-American colonies, appa- 
rently deſigned to. keep alive the flame of . 
diſſention, and to kindle a war upon the 
firſt favourable occaſion. There is a qua- 
lity in commerce, that of equalizing the 
different orders of a ſtate by the means of 
the riches: which it acquires, that is very 
favourable to liberty. This was conſe- 
quently 
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quently offenſive to ſome political. duds 
ters, who, perhaps, wiſhed to GA 
a new mo of 93 


3 


For 4 few years before the war with 


had been ſo fully emplayed in thefexecus 
tion of orders from that country, as to 


leave ſome other branches of their trade 


without ſupply. When, therefore, the 
war began, and the American export ceaſed, 
they were, for à conſiderable time, engaged 
in the completion. of their orders, both 
for the inland trade and for foreign parts. 
But when theſe branches of trade had re- 


ceived. their regular ſupplies, and had ta- 
ken their uſual courſe, the manufacturers N | 
felt the want of employment, and would 
have been ſevere ſufferers, had it not been \ 


for the trade of war, which then mm to 
riſe into portage 


” 
1 


The e ee who were chiefly 
affected were thoſe of woollens, iron ware, 


ay cutlery, glaſs, tobacco pipes, and 
| all 


America commenced, the manufacturers 


[| 
fi 
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all thoſe articles, the conſuwptien- of 
which were chiefly confined; to America. 
The manufactures of Norwich, Mancheſ⸗ 
ter, Coventry, and thoſe which depend 
upon fancy, had obtained ſuch poſſeſſion 
of the inland and European: trade, that 

they did not ſuffer in any kind of propor+ 
tion. I muſt, however, except one branch 
_ the Mancheſter, manufattory,. the Afti- 


34 7/ Sie varied | 
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Then wat was _ ended in elf, ad 
Maple? many hands. The workmen in 
the different branches at Birmingham, 

Sheffield, and the iron countries, which 
ſuffered by the war, were engaged in the 
caſting of cannon, the fabrication of guns, 
and other implements of deſtruction. The 
contractor, the clothier, and the taylor, 
for the clothing of the different armies 
the baker, the brewer, and all thoſe who 
furniſhed proviſions for their ſupport — 
the rope maker, the ſhip carpenter, 'the 
- cooper, the ſail maker, the ſhip chandler, 
and the ende * ſhipping — the 
Owners 


K agat” 


owners of ſhips freighted by Selen 5 


with a variety of other trades and profeſ+ 
ſions, were all buſily aner in * 
eee "Mite: i: Wir a6 


The Englith PRA not aware that theſe 
circumſtances would infallibly deprive them 
of all their ill-gotten proſits : that ſuch 4 


productiye of burdenſome \taxes, but that 


at the ſame time, the very. means by-which 


theſe taxes were to be paid would be equally 


reduged bur begibt 


. — 3 5 * 
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The candidates, however, for theſe em- 
ployments ruſhed forward without fear of 


conſequences. - The member of / Partis- 


ment who ſabſcribed declarations againſt | 
contracts; places, and penſions, could not 
muſter up reſolution to refuſe a good offer 


for his ſhip, though it was to carry out 
ſoldiers for the purpoſe of | proſecuting a 
war which he oppoſed. The merchant 
determined within himſelf, that if Go- 
yernment offered to give him à letter of 


marque 
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marque for his Feel, to make Prixe of 
the property of his fellow ſubjects; others 
would: accept it, ſhould he refuſe. The 
tradeſman, who, in his nightly elub, exs 
claimed againſt the American conteſt, 
Fpent his mornings in eager ſearch of or- 
ders for goods, which were to be em 
ployed in kts of haſtility. Religion made 
no diſtinction- The Quaker, who prayed | | 
0 God to preſerve” hirn from the ſin of | 
paying his quota to the militia,” who were 
to ptptect his country, manufactured gun 
poder, and forged guns and ſwords, to 
"wy his _— creatures. 


4 12 1 
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Other manufacturers, who, for the want 
of ſuch a cuſtomer, had no orders to exe · 

cute, continued to fill their warehouſes 
with manufactured goods, in the conti 
nual hope of an end being put to this ut» 
happy war. Some of theſe goods were 
purchaſed by the merchants of Holland: 
but the far greater ah was wr in their 
hands, „% RIC 
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The public having conceived an opinion * 


that the diſpoſition of perſons apparently 
of great power aud influence was very ad- 
verſe to grant independence to America, 


the news of the peace was rather unex - 


peed; and not only the warehouſes of 
thoſe who had manufactured on ſpecula- 
tion, but of the manufacturers concerned 
for the war trade, 0 who had prepared 


great quantities, in expeQation of another 


campaign) were full of goods, The ef- 
fects which the peace produced upon our 
commegce ſhall be the Iabject of 0 next 
letter, —Farewel. 


From an det We . 
the Anniverſary of the landing of 
King William, a glorious day for 


Fagan, Nay, 4 1184. 
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ON THE 


STATE OF THE COMMERCE 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


SINCE THE PEACE. 


— Druid non mortalia. pectora oog is 
Auri Ke fames ? 
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Tur peace infuſed a new ſpirit into 
our commerce, Had the government, 
been then placed in hands which pro- 
miſed ſteadineſs and permanency — had 


this ſeaſon, ſo propitious to the reviſal of 


our'commerce, been properly improved 
and had the American trade been regulated 
as nearly to its ancient ſyſtem as the cir- 
cumſtances of the two nations would ads 


mit, Great Britain might, by degrees} 
from her lofles ſhe might \ 


have reco 
not have attained'to that ſtupendous come 
merce, and to the great power which \ſhe 
formerly poſſeſſed, but ſhe might yet have 
rendered herſelf a very reſpectable mo · 
narchy, ' 


: wt 
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The very reverſe happened in all re- 
ſpects. The people of the United States, 
vrho, in their colonial ſituation, had been 
the chief inſtrument of raiſing the mother 
country to her aftoniſhipg grandeur and 
riches, and who, from the inſtant that 
| Great Britain had given her peace, ſhewed 
an inclination of reviving their old con» 
nections, were caſt from us with a marked | 
diſdain. From being powerful fellow ſub- 
| jets, we now looked upon them as dan - 
gerous rivals, and viewed them with a 
jealous eye, Local and tranſitory reſent - 
ments in any of the States were converted: 
into fixed and inveterate prejudices of the 
whole union. The wild and unſeemly va- 
nity of ſome Americans, who viſited the 
mother country, (there are a few who 
would have preſerved the moderation of 
that people on their ſaceeſs) was, ſubſti- 
tuted for the ſenſe of a nation. 


Solomon obſetves, that. © jealouſy is 
the rage of a man: 4 A fool rageth. 
and is confident,” This has been the 

. preciſe. 


* 


1 
preciſe ſituation of Great Britain. Envy . 
and reſerurmenit have clouded her vnder- 


ſanding; and mide her blind to the bene- 


fits which the had formerly; aud which 
ſhe might Rtill habe enjoyed from a well- 
regulated connection with theſe riſing 
States; but her vindlctive pride has been 


ſcattering with profuſion the advantages li 


her poſſeſſion, without the ſmalleſt itten® 


tioti ts the mode of retribution; moth leſs 
to proff table returns; 


Amefied had been elhavited by thie FANS | 


and the natural conſequerices of this is} 
that ſue has not the capacity to pay for 


the quantities of goods which are : neceffary q 
to her in the ruinous ſtate tb which 0 * 


had been reduted; 


* 


On the othef hand, the edith wares 
houſes were full of goods; and in great 
want of purchaſers, The proprietors were 


not igbotant of the exhabſted ſtate of 


Ameried. The old merchants, many of 


a1 whom, 


her puniſhment. She has been ignorantly 


2683 

whom, by their conduct during the wats 
bad diſguſted their American correſpon- 
dents, and in whom the manufacturers 

and tradeſmen had an habitual confidenee, 
executed very few orders. The few Ame · 
* rican merchants were moſtly unknown, 

and the orders which they gave, greatly 
exceediug their known or even reputed, 
property, made thoſe who were to ſupply 
the goods eſtimate the riſque of . | 
them at a high rate. | 


This riſque was ſtill Anther de ws 
the prohibitory proclamation 9: Theſe put 
a ſtop to various modes of remittances, . 
which were formerly directly and cireui- 
touſſy ſent to the Britiſh merchant in pay- L 
ment for the. manufactures which the 
Americans purchaſed of him. 


The refuſil, in effect, by theſe procla- 
mations, of capital ſums in payment for 
the goods with which the Britiſh Govern- 
ment ſuffered her merchants to ſupply the 

| Americans, 
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Americans, 3 from ſpeculative poli- 
ticians, | 


Theſe gentlemen amuſed themſelves 
with building caſtles in the .air, which 
were to hold thouſands of future exporters 
of lumber and proviſions from the inhof- 
pitable wilds of Canada and Nova Scotia. 
and a long additional train of ſhip builders 
and fiſhermen in Great Britain. The cli- 
mate of. thoſe countries would. ſoon con- 
vert the caſtles of ſuch politicians into 
ice, and cangeal the blood of their fancied 
inhabitants; or, if it were poſſible, that, | 
by :{quanderibg: away immenſe ſums of 
money, we could cut down. the foreſts, - 
and fill the country with people, they 


would ceaſe to be i 
| 125 


1 


1 . it is a deftruQive ſpecu- 
lation. For, with reſpect to our future 
fiſheries, if we have not ſufficient induſtry 
to maintain à ſuperiority over thoſe: of 


America, which are at three thouſand FR 


miles diſtance, and from thence. formerly 
| ſupplied 
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ſupplied our markets with oil, we ſhall 
never exceed our preſent bounds. As to 
our ſhip carpenters, their price is now ſo 
great as to render the holding a property 
in ſhips of no profit. 


It: is ridiculous to mention the carrying: 

trade, for which ſuch a clamour had been 
raiſed. Our folly has left us no other 
part than that which we can reſtrain by 

law. This will be a poor reſtraint, a 
mere ſpider's. web, if the merchant does 
not find it his intereſt to obey it, 0 


The merchants in America who had 
ſpecie, ſent it in payment for the goods 
which they orderod. They were, there- 
fore, readily ſupplied, There were, hows 
ever, few in this ſituation ;- the orders in 
general were, therefore, executed upon 
long credit, 'The warehouſes being crowd» 
ed with goods, was the ſingle temptation 
to fulfil the orders received in this man- 
ner. The precaution which they took to 
leſſen the Se was to charge the goeds 

| which 
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which they an- at a higher price then 
uſual. 1 125 


All trade, which has not an equivalent 
capital to ſupport it, is carried on in the 
ſpirit of adventurous gambling, the effects 
of which are not felt till the day of pay - 
ment approaches. The apprehenſious of 
the merchants firſt ſound the alarm ; thoſe 
of the manufacturers and tradeſmen fol · 
low, and are quickly ſpread abroad. Theſe 
ſymptoms have already appeared in Lon- 
don, The conſequences which muſt ſoon 
appear will probably prove fatal to great 
numbers, 'There has not been-an admi- 
niſtration ſince the peace (we have had 
them in rapid ſucceſſion) to whom theſe 
conſequences \haye not been diſtinQly\ 
pointed out, and who have not been re- 
peatedly told that a judicious ſettlement of | 
the American commerce would, in a great 
meaſure, prevent them, 


The Americans, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, were not able to make immediate 


payment 
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payment for the great quantity of goods 
which they imported. The conſequence 
has been, that though ſome of the early 
importations were ſold well, the fubſequent 
ones have met with very few purchaſers, 
except at ſuch long credit as will proba» 
bly prove, in the end, deſtruCtive both to 
buyer and ſeller, A great part had been 
| fold at auction, and ſent into the interior 
parts of the country. The loſſes which 
will attend theſe importations muſt fall ul- 
timately upon the manufacturer i in Great 
Britain who a the __ . 


*. 2 * > .» n 3 g # BW” 
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It is very n that the dreadful 
proſpect which opens itſelf to Great Bri- 
tain will be ſoon matured, « The two great 
wounds, which” the commercial part of it 
may expe&7 will be received from the 
Eaſt-India Company, and che American 
merchants. Of the latter, "enough. | has £ 
been ſaid: the former cannot be mentioned 
without horror, | 


ee. The 
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The real proprietors: have no aythbrity ö 


left : their ſervants are become their maſs 
ters. The common forms of trade are too 
frigid and contraſted for the far, greater 
part of theſe gentlemen, They have a 
much more facile method of making their 


fortunes, This is the trade af plunder,” 


which they firſt ſqueeze out of the miſe-' 
rable inhabitants, and then ſquander their 
wealth at home; a part in neceſſary bribes 
for prototipn, and the remainder in cor- 
rupting the manners of the people hy the 
maſt wan non YO 


WW 344k 7; 
| 


The fine 1 wha are 


their avowed protectors, have loaded the 


people with taxes for the ſupport of the 


. * ” , 


Faſt- India Company, or, more properly 


ſpeaking, for 54 ſupport of their clients, 
that Company. The mo- 
ney which that Company owed to Go- 


the ſervants of 


vernment for the payment of duties, is 


by a window tax, to be paid by 


he people at large. This commutation is 


6 the duties which the Company for- 


merly 


, 
I 


an 
* 
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mk paid upon their tea. Surely that 
poiſonous weed has been already ſufficiently 
deſtructive. Tea has ruined both the con- 
ſtitution and the manners of half the 

kingdom; tea was one great cauſe of the 
loſs of America; and tea will now, in all 
probability, bring home to the door of 
Great Britain the miſchief which ſhe has | 

- Cauſed it to produce 1 in America. 


The condition of the affairs of the Com- 
pany both in England and the Eaſt — the 
large debts due to Government and private 
people — the immenſe value of the bills 
which are under their acceptance, and un- 
paid — and the inveſtments for remittances, 
ſwallowed up in the enormous wealth of 
their ſervants, to whom the Company are 
now merely factors, are ſo many clear 
proofs of abſolute and ruinous bankruptey, 
The people, who have been plundered by 
the preſent miniſters to pay their duties 
and their dividends, are ſtill to be pluti- 

. dered to pay off their . debts, in order ta 
| "WI 


. 
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re-eſtabliſh this monopoly for farther p- 
preſſion and diſtreſs, 


It has been the cauſe of much ſpecula - 
tion, whether the Europeans have ever 
carried on a productive trade with the 

| Eaſt Indies. That extenſive country, poſ- 

feſſing every advantage that can be derived 
from climate, abounds with people who 
are amply ſupplied not only with the ne- 
ceſſaries, but even the luxuries of life, 
The mildnefs of the climate, and the 
forms both of their religion and govern- 
ment, a aſſiſtecdl by a natural ingenvity of 
mind, diſpoſe them to domeſtic employ- 
ments: hence they have ſome of the moſt 
beautiful fabrics in the world; and thus 
are the products of the Eaſt Indies ſulfi- | | 
cient not only fot the conſumption of the | 
inhabitants, but for the purpoſes of ex« 
port. The trade, therefore, with that 
country, from the earlieſt accounts in hif- 
tory, has been carried on by the trafficking 
the ſilver of Europe for the manufaRures | 
god luxties of the Eaſt, | 955 
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cients never navigated. The Romans, 


N [ 176 1 5 102 
This was the manner in in the 


trade to the Eaſt Indies was formerly car 


ried on by the ancients. The merchan- 


die was chiefly tranſported by the way of 


che Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, which were 


then ſurrounded by a fertile and populous 


country, full of great and powerful cities.” 


This communication extended to almoſt | 
| the whole of the Eaſt-India trade. The 


commereę of Egypt was at that time con-: | | 


Ganed to the Red ſes, and the different cities 


on the Malabar coaſt as far ſouth as the 


iſland of Ceylon, beyond which the an- 


when they became maſters of Egypt,. 7 


greatly extended the 3 A this | 
channel. 4 5 1 q 
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The wars Lak the Reds and 
Parthians firſt obſtructed the channel of 
communication by the Caſpian and Euxine 
ſeas; and; the irruptions of the , Tartars 
having entirely depopulated its beautiful 


coaſt, the trade centered wholly in Egypt. 


"Ut ae, 


[ n! 


the merchandize of * 


Ie f. u a T1 0) 2 OO Bech f 
The Sli von eee to be vopigad 
to this city. after the. deſtruction of the 


eaſtern empire. The Venetians became 


the principal purchaſers of their valuable 
commodities, which they afterwards diſ- 
tributed through Europe, deriving enor - 


mous profits from this traffic. Venice, 


by theſe means, became one of the moſt | 


Er ee; 


The laſt. change was PN | wh the 


diſcovery / of the Cape of Good Hope, 7 
How long the trade will continue in its 
preſent ſtate, or whether it will fall back | 
into its ancient channel through Egypt, 4 
much more natural communication) is F 
matter of doubt. It will, however, be 
carried on, in ſome ſhape, by individuals, N 


ſo long as there remains money in Europe 
to purchaſe the luxuries of India. 
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Alezandriz was the principal Oy be 
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The queſtion for the national 2 
ration is, whether the trade is beneficial 
or unproductive: It muſt certainly have | 

been unproductive to the aucients, ſihce 

they derived but a comparatively ſeanty 
fupply of ſilver from the mines in their 
poſſfeſſion. The Indian eommodities were 
indeed fold at an immenſe profit; but this 
was only a partial advantage to tlie mer- 
ehant who carried on the trade. The Das, 
tion was no otherwiſe benefited than by 
the increaſe of its navigation, which we 
may ſuppoſe did not bear a proportion to 
the inconveniences which it ſuffered by 
being drained of its ſpecie. We are af; 
ſured of this circumſtance, ' that as the 
luxuries of Rome increaſed, almoſt the 
whole of which were brought from Afia 
and the Eaſt, the ſcarcity of filver was 
marked by the proportionate baſeneſs of 


te coin. 


The ha natural channel between Eu- | 
rope and the Indies appears to be through 
Egypt, which is the proper entrepot for 

: . 2 
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the commodities of 2 . The mans. 
ners of the Turks are ſomewhat ſoftened, 
and perhaps ſome great revolution in Aſia 
may take place. This is an age of extra- 
ordinary events. In Europe, there are 
very ſtrong appearances of a revolution in 
politics. The little States, which have 
' hitherto ſubſiſted upon the jealouſy of 
their great neighbours, will ſoon, become 
a ſacrifice to theſe potent rivals. 


The preſent European companies will 
not be able long to maintain their ground; 
It is, therefore, more than probable that 
an end, at leaſt for ſome time, will be put | 
to the tedious and expenſive voyages round 


the Cape of Good Hope. The uniform 


experience which we have had of the faj- 
lure of ſucceſs i in every Eaſt- India Com- 
pany in Europe, ſeems to point out the 
2 of this event. 


I fhall not, in chin when e 
duct of the ſervants of the Companies 
into conſideration, but merely examine the 

| NZ prin. 
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principles upon 3 this commerce is . 
carried on. The voyages round the Cape 


of Gbvod Hope (as I have already obſerved} 
are tedious and expenſive. The paſſage, 


on the contrary, through Egypt, is ſhort 
and expeditious. The latter circumſtance 
has alſo another, and a very capital ad- 
vantage. This ariſes from the ſituation 
df Egypt, which forms a very happy en · 
trepot for the commodities of both * 
and the Eaſt, 


An entrepot, in a medium Srivindbn;" 78 
an object of great importance to the mers 
_ chants of both countries. They perform” 
their voyages to the place of rendezvous 
with greater eaſe ; their buſineſs is much 
ſooner diſpatched ; and they have the ſa 
tis faction of returning with greater expe- 
dition. A voyage to the Eaſt Indies is 
now a work of years ; the inconvenience 
of which 1s continually increaſing, ac- 
: cording to its W in ae ow 
'pattions, : | ny Rt. 20 HO 


* 
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Another diſadvantage. attending this 
trade is, the carrying it on hy means of. - 
bullion only. I am ſenſible that the ex- 
port of ſilver is not productive of the ſame 
inconveniences to the moderns as were felt. 
by the ancients ; the diſcovery of America, 
having afforded ſuch an ample ſupply of 


that commodity as to occaſion a very con- 
ſiderable increaſe " its value ; 


I. 


The export of ſilver to the Eaſt Indies, 
has been even repreſented to be of ran 
tage, by preventing a greater accumula- 
tion in Europe, which would otherwiſe,, 
by the continual. import from America, 4. 
abound too much with that commadity 
for the purpoſes of commerce, A great 
reduction of the v alue of money under i its. 
preſent ſtandard, would be the means of 
leſſening the value of merchandize. The 
tranſportation is attended with a heayy ex- 
pence. This would increaſe, and might, 
by degrees, ſwallow vp the profit. 


- * % F _— 
= a* © 37 ? 
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Gold and filver are choſen as the me · 
dium of commerce, becauſe they ate 
ſcarcer than any other metal, and there» 


fore more portable. If they could be 
procured m equal quantities, ſome other 
diſtinction wen be invented. N 


But Would the export of bullion to the 
Eaſt Indies prove, in this view, an adyan- 
tage to Europe 1 in general, yet the trade, 
partially confidered with reſpect to parti- 
cular nations, will be productive of either 
good or ill effects, according to their dif- 
ferent cireumſtances. Spain and Portugal | 
| appear to be very ftriking juſtances in 
proof of this aſſertion. They are the 
proprietors of all the gold and filver mines, 
et a very ſmall proportion belongs to 
them. The Spaniards do not retain a 
tentieth part of the bullion which they 


import. 


They have not a ſoffictent quantity of 
goods for the ſupply of their colonies. 


They are obliged to ſuffer the different 
vations 


L183 J Ld 
nations in Europe to fend them manufae 
tures, which they tranſport to the Indies, 
where they are exchanged for ſpecie. This 
precious dommodity, which is firſt con- 
veyed to Spain, is the profitable. return 
made to the proprietors in re- payment for 
| theſe goods. The diſcovery of the riches 

of the Indies has proved of eſſential injury 
to the mother country, Mexico and Peru 
are, in fact, no longet her property. They 
are become the general property of thoſe 
nations which carry on the trade, by pro- 
viding the goods neceſſary for the con- 
ſumption of the inhabitants. 01 


The co jury om the Eaft- 
India trade to a particular ſtate, therefore, 


wholly depends upon circumſtances. Ve- 


nice derived both e e e Or 
this trade. | 


The high price of the funds in England 
before the war of 1756, and the very mo- 
derate intereſt ſhe then paid, afforded no 


e of injury from the export of 
N 4 fſllver 


1 
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ſilver by the Eaſt-India Company; That 
Company then acted in their proper gapa- 
city, as a body of merchants, On the 
contrary, the preſent low price of aur 
funds, the ſcarcity of money, and the 
high intereſt- we pay for it, are evident 
marks of the neceillty of reſtraining this 
trade, All circurnſtances, therefore, now 
combine to ſupport the opinion, that the 

Eaſt-India trade is e und dev 
M 


A ale in the FORTY of Great Bris 
tain, loaded with an immenſe debt, ity 
credit great and extenſive, the medium of 
its commerce, | notwithſtanding a large 
quantity of ſpecie, requiring an enormous 
paper .circulation, and whoſe Bank notes - 
ſupply the place of coin, has every thing 
to fear from the conſequences of the vio 
lent conyulſions with which it is threa- 
| tened. They may be properly compared 
| to a dreadful. conflagration, which the 

want of waſer W ih rage with. vngg· 

"ts | -.- Yernable 


( 8g J 


vernable fury, without any poſſibility of 
fixing the bounds of its extent, 


One great conſequence cannot fail to be 
produced — that of emigration, When I 
have treated of the manners of the people, 
which have been the primary cauſe of all 
their calamities, I ſhall take this ſubje& 
into conſideration, — Farewel, 
From on board the'Britannia, at ſea, 

Nov. 6, 1784. 
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UPON THE 
FORMER AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THB 
MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
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Privatit Ill cenſur erat brevit, 
Communt mag uu. 
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CickRo, in his letters to Atticus, 
written a few years before the govern- 
ment of the Roman republic was uſurped - 
by Cæſar, deſcribes very much the man- 
ners of our times, in the account which 8 
he gives to his friend of the tranſactions 
at Rome. There are ſome expreſſions in | 
them which more particularly apply to 
my preſent ſubject— . Sed dolor of m. 
« jor, cum videas civitatis voluntatem fo- 
* Jutam, vi 1 allgatam o. „ The godd 
citizen of our days will deplore, with 
"OE and indignation, the licentiouſ: ü 


— 


gut r more woeful is it, when we con» 
ſider that the ſpitit of our countrymen is unbraced; 


aud gheir virtue choaked? 
ge Guthrie's Tranſlation. 


neſs 
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neſs which ſo generally prevails — 
his countrymen, and the indifference, or, 


rather, contempt, in which virtue is con- 
ſidered amongſt them. Rome was then, 
what Great Britain is now, in a very wil - 
ling diſpoſition to receive a maſter. 


There are many points in which the two 
nations have an agreement. They were 
both famous, in the better days of their 
government, for a ſtubborn virtue bor- 
dering upon ferociouſneſs, and à love of 
liberty reaching to enthuſiaſm, The ex- 
ample of this great people, when under 
the influence of luxury and licentiouſneſs 
of manners, points out to us the eaſe 
with which a tranſition is made from theſe 
vices to the moſt abjeR ſervility. Rome 
was diſtinguiſhed for this baſe quality, 
after it had loſt its liberty. - Great Britain, 
fimilar in diſpoſition, when its people 
were freemen, will be ſimilar in diſpoſition 
ſhould they become ſlaves. 


The 


E + 
The judicial part of out Conſtitution is 
certainly leſs corrupt. Whenever the 
private property of the ſubject has been 
in queſtion, the conduct of the judges,. 
in our times, has been without blemiſh, - . 


The principal caufes which produced 
the preſent diſſolute mayners throughout 
the nation, have ariſen within theſe few 
years. Formerly they were confined to 
the capital z but ſince the great roads have 
been repaired, new ones made, and the 
communication with the moſt diſtant parts 
of the kingdom rendered eaſy, theſe man · 
ners have been generally introduced. In 
ſome parts, where the natural bluntneſs 
of manners have received only a finer edge 
and poliſh, the effects have been good. 
The tayerus have been leſs, the ſociety of 


women (without whom there can be no q 


true reliſh / of life) more frequented, 
Amongſt theſe. their manners have been 
improved, and rendered more fociable. 
In other parts, the moſt brutal vices of 
the capital have rendered the inhabitants, 

| | ”- if 


* 
2 


. ] 
if poſſible, ſtill more brutal; and, botide 


places, an exceſs of a higher kind of de- 
bauchery, and the more expenſive reſine- 
ments of luxurious living, have been mix- 
ed with the loweſt vices, | 


«FF 
, 


The manners of thoſe whoſe rough diſ- 
poſitions admitted a poliſh by a more ſo- 


eial intercourſe with the world, were im- 


proved, generally ſpeaking, without in- Le 
jury to their eſtates. If ſome amongſt 
them have fallen, others have ariſen to 


ſupply their places. But men, who have 


merely imbibed the brutal vices of the ca- 


pital, have been not only rendered ill” 
more diſguſting by the increaſe: of their 


natural vices, but alſo by the increaſe of 
their low cunning and fraudulent defire of 
gain. Whilſt it may be ſaid of - thoſe 
amongſt whom the debaucheries, both of 
the firſt and of the loweſt rank, have been 
received, that expenſive living, ' dreſs, and 
love of pleaſure of every kind, have de- 
ſtroyed their natural induſtry, made them 


negleRtt their buſineſs, and ultimately ope> 


4 +..." 
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rated as the na a — 
ruing* u ee ed Dt Artie acts 
dur ziger rod 2s: aver $ jug vii *t 


The fiſhlous"of the town, wilds an & 


eee only once or twice a year 


wirkt then judges on the circuit, or with 


the principal perſons of the country; when 


capital even to the Highlands of Scotland, 


whom the improvement of their. perſoni 


Spectator (the ©* magifter morum” of the 
age in which hy wrote) has deſcribed fome 
circumnſtances which ne bon, 12 
vids goo tones... ? 


* 155 . 
- 


0 


M4 & 0 
* 
In 


|  theyivertiled from London, are brought 


down Amt dai by the ſtage coaches, 
which now travel, night and day; from tho 


the moubtains of Wakes," and the exire« = 
mity of Cornwall. Faſhions not being 
very dongenlal to the grave body of the 
law, the men of the coumtiy were very 
flow in their approaches. Women, to 


N 


. Ii 


is \mbre” natural, and indeed laudable, , 
when kept within proper bounds, made a 


greater progreſs in imitating them. The © | 
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In the city of London ad of we 
nels then prevailed. The police was mu 
ſtrictly kept up, the hours regular, and | 
- the manners of tho ditinens, doth in their 


with their prciſefſidus. A line of iſtie- 
the weſt end of the town. Femsef the 
merchants ot pünei d greets, 
fided there. ic os M0 = 


ers 115 40030 ti Hoo: 63 11999}. A 55 ö 


tniction were eee ownh 


| They were ſeldom to be fort, without ſome 


degree of ſplendour : and they preſtr ved a 
form in their appearance which inſpired 
ther ipferiors with: reſpect. Au-attention 
both' to dreſs and addreſb.was neeeſſary to 
every perſon who- pad even 2 morning 


me to men of diſtinction. 1 9 wg 1910 £8 
* 4 N Et s 3 } 118 12 
"ld ia Ae 3 


| ee reſpect and attention, were con- 

_ . fined to men of rank, whilſt thoſe hie 
ſprung from riches were generally diſtri- 
6 0 buted 


7 
4 * 


{ is 1 "£72 
much real wealth in preg Moſt 
families poſſeſſed a conſiderable quantity 
of plate and jewels; filks, inen; and other 
valuable moveables. Theſe deſcetided from 
father to ſon, and from mother to davghs 
ter. The plate was muſſy, the Iinem fits + 
and durable, the ſilks rich and welghty: 
Theſe appeared only on public oceafions; 
or in families upon à inatriags, chriſtens 
P . 
The ornatnents wefe coſtly; and were not 
ſo much the property of the ee 
roth as the property of ble m. 3 


Uebe ssb 2 0574 
had no material chatige befote the infſun 
of wealth after the peace of 1763. The 


alteratiois made in them by the increaſes. | | 


of our eommerce proceeding froth the ac-' 
quiſitions of the wür, were petietally i 
many improvements. The corruption aroſ& 
from the plunder of our territorial empire 


in the Eaſt, We hare only io tecur go the 
4 0 2 X laſt . 


luaſt / thirty years to prove; this: Aso 
I 1756 we had ar full experience, of the 
_  "mpanly;-comduR,of-the :Exglich nations 
| whew it bebeld its bomgur, wounded, by 
the .caphuse;;ob the paltry land of! Mi- 


1 
14 5 f 
7 4 
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uerca. Some interxalstof the perigg from: 
the commencement of the year 2762, to 
the cloſo of the year x7663; were marked 


by ſtrong appearances: of popular. indigna« 


tjon againſt- proceedings Hi were can: 


ſicered as tyrannicak: and hence, mayiwe 


infer, without meaning to enter upon a 


Giſqwhns iſition concerning either the juſtice or 


the impropriety of - their, emotions, thad. 


the multituds was not deſijtuts of cirher a 
quick ſenſe of ſuppoſed injury, or an 9 


patient ſpirit pf-oppeſition. - Duzing Che 


| American war the people, apparently ſunk; 


almoſt into indiffer ence, ſaw coolly the 


empire from the other as ifs, with thoughts, 
leſs generoſityn ahey could have forgiven 


the ignorance and impoliey of thoſe ſtateſ- 


men whoſe 3 meafates cqntribured | 
ae rita +; {50 4 rid yu THz 


\ 
1 


n 
Te riches which flowed into the king- 
dom from the acquiſitions made in the war 


of 1756, were laudably appropriated. to 


public improvements. The lands of the 
kingdom were fertilized — barren heaths 
encloſed the country covered with new 
and beautiful edifices-— almoſt new cities 
were ingrafted upon the capital and other 
principal towne—cauals were digged which 
united fea to fea, promoting au inland 
trade, and producing to thole parts of the 
kingdom (which were diſtreſſed for them) 
plenty of coals, lime, and other neteſſa - 
ries for uſe and improvement. Happy 
would it be for a people, could the diftri« | 
bution of its riches be confingd within 
proper bounds ! But ſych were the effects 
of the plunder « of the Eaſt in corrupting 


our manners, that we very ſoon e 4 


rapid ſtride from the laudable improve- 
ments to the moſt corrupt and zicentious 


conduct. My next letter will upon 
that ſubject. — Few. 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
Nov. 10, 1784 
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LETTER 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT ; 


CHIEFLY vox THE 


C5 AN 4:4 
WHICH THE 


EAST-INDIA WEALTH 


PRODUCED IN OUR 'MANNERS, 


— — — m—————_—_—_— | | 4 


dnl hk are e's gi 
FEtas ? Quid intaftum nefaſti 
Liquimus P Unde manum invent 
Aetu drorum continuit p 


Hor. 
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L E 1 T E R XII. * , 


—— 


TE wealth of the Indies, too gene- 


rally procured by rapine, and ſpent with 


profuſion, gave the firſt great ſhock to our 
manners. When the Eaſt - India Company 


ceaſed to act in the ſpirit of a commercial 


body, aud the battle of Plaſſey had laid 
the foundation of their ſovereignty in the 
Eaſt, the greater part of their ſervants 
ated no longer in the ſtation of traders; 


Formerly, "confining themſelves meroly to 
that profeffſon, they retired to England 
with the fruits of their labours. Th: 


was either early or late in life, according 
to their ideas of fufffeiency. With ſome 
they were very moderate. In that time of 
order, (the gradation of rank to the high 
poſt of Goyernar itſelf being perfectly c- 

h 0 gular) 


= 4 5 


* 
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5 5 the fortunes brought home by eren 
thoſe of the firſt power and diguity were 
very rarely to be- ealled exeeſſive. : 


| But when the ſervants were taught the 
facile method of dethroning the ſovereigns 
of the W all order was * 


1 . — ie iifiniated, chat Þ 


ben the power of appointing to the prin- | 


 cipal departments of the Government. of 


India paſſed into another channel, the difs 
ferent Reſidencies in the Eaſt for the col- 
lection of the revenue, and all other places 
of emolument, were, in a manner, ſet up 
for ſale. Many (how truly, let the reader 
judge) concluded that the former regula» 
rity of the ſervice; affording a certainty to 
the ſervant to riſe to the higheſt rank, (a 
cuſtom, till that time, religiouſly pre- | 
ſeryed) was laid aſide, and inferred as 

(being in their idea) a natural canſequence, = 
that the principal ſervants: made their bar · 
gaius in one powerful quarter, and their 
. e in another, poſſeſſed of 
almoſt 
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almoſt equal efficacy; by which, means 


(as they concluded) there was ſcarce g 
diſtrit in India that was not plundered 
without mercy. Granting, for the fake 
of argument, the validity of this poſition, 
we might draw an imaginary. picture, and 


| Tepreſent ſimitars, rings, bracelets, ſtoma- 


chers, and other equally · valuable jewels, 
torn out of the mines in the Eaſt Indies, 


| and-brought in haſte to ornament the per- | 


ſons of ſome of the moſt faſhionable and 


ſions, the moſt. rapid fortunes were made 


in av inſtant; and that when an inferior 


ſervant appeared; who had intereſt at hom, 
or could in any ſhape, by his connections, 
render ſervice. to ſore particular indivi- 


duals, bis fortune was certainly made. 
Various methods were adopted for theſe 


purpoſes : ſometimes by robberies com- 
mitted upon the princes. and people in 
India ; ſometimes by robberies committed 
bs es the Eaſt-India Company, and the 
People of England, in the ſhape of iniqui- 


tous 


exalted members of the community in 
England. True it is, that, on ſome occa- 


LOT 
tous contracts. For the frſt there Was 


ao ceremony wed: for the laſt, forths 
were gs Preferwed. gibül u. 75 nd 


*t | ing: A) Y 11570 T9 1 
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11 has ben ſurmifed- that, il W vi 
grant caſes relative to contracts for trant⸗ 
15 porting produce, Aa ſervant, either in the 

civil or the military line, not according to 
the nature of the ſervice, but according to 
the purpoſes to be ſerved, offers a ſhip; 

that another offers guns 3 another Nores'z 
another is appointed commander ; others. . 
are" ſupercargoes. In many of theſe con 
tracts this parade is ſaid to have been ace 7 
tually made, merely to provide for a num: 
der of favourites, there being no matket 
exiſting that could take off the produces 
thus ſent to it. There it periſhes, and 
the charges are 1 N to the Company's 
3 "7 8 4 
n yd ee 1990 ebe 

In Gen a Grarion it muſt follow, tha 
the poor ſervant Who does hit duty, but 
has no intereſt, and whoſe conſcience will 
not — 12 to get money in fo profligate 

na man- 


| 


| 


f 
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£.manyer,, is let to, ſarve non — 
withgut being able to pay evep theexpence 


of his living. If this, be true, with-what 


Juſtice can we. arraign the conduct of the 


Ropian ,governors, who fleecede. with tho 
moſt cruel tyranny, the provinges of the 
empire Hape wes, er hayg qe noty. Heard 


e Ne and unbgppy.ladians Z 
 moynmd od: 10 118 
If it be indiſputable that the vices of 


Aſia have reached England, and that a 
great and immediate change has taken 
place, in our; manners, it may; be doubted 
whether, zbe, Eaſt Iadians were not wen of 
Jaw, extraction, hrgught up either in 
camp to, inſolence and plunder, or in oi. 
fice, to the accumulation of money by in- 
direct practices. Such men, at a. time 


when 2, very ſtrong deſire of ,enjaymens+ * | 
inexeaſed with the. national wealth, muſk - 
have proved dangerous intruders. In the 


habit of amaſſing money at pleaſurey, and 


of ſpending it wich profuſion, then muſt 


"amy horn * totally i ignorant of 


0 its 


reyiving the. ame tyranny 
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its value: andhence would it follow, thut 
megnifcent pulaces muft ariſe, in which 
tiſte and'ſituation were nbt fo much con+ 
ſolted as'exp6hee,” Upon this gronnd It. 
were natural to obſerve, that the views 6f 
the Eaſt Indians were to diſplay their riches 
with oſtentatibn; unc that for this purpoſe 
they made one general attack upon the 
nobility aud gentry, and all Wo opulent 
pant of the nn, | 
n 24 12.5 bat e ue 

To purſue the image, one acts 1 
that whilſt they thus rivalled them in their 
buildings, | their tables, and their dreſs, 
they contended with them in another fa- 
vourite | purfuit, the deſire of à ſeat" in 
Parliament ; that the boroughs in general 
were filled either with the neighbouring 
country gentlemen, or candidates recom- 
mended by men of rank or eftate, who 
had either the property of, or great influ- 
_ ence in, them; that theſe coritefty were 
generally warmly diſputed; that it often 
happened, that, though the Etglifhmait 
involved his. eſtate, his Eaſt- India anta- 


the burden. 
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goniſt ſpent till he could ſpend no longer} 
ande though: reduced to bankruptcy, by _ 
Intereſt procured a freſh appointment, i 
N eee, tte 

1 tl. 20h 7% : neee 163) 0 
NET an Apes writer theat 
this odious ſubject? Would he not ſay, 
that the ancient nobility abd the men of 
rank felt themſelves much hurt at this ris 
valſhip af new men, »whoſe only good 
quality conũſted in poſſeſling vaſt ſums of 
money And thus probably would he con- 
tinue his remarks : All thoſe diſtines 
« tions which ſeparated them from their 
_ 4,znferiars;; were now in danger of being 
6 loſt they, therefore, made a ſtand; 
«+ and. encountered them with their own 
© experſive weapons : but at length they 
found the donteſt too powerful for theit 

“ eſtates to ſupport, and many —_ undet 


' % ; ©r1 * 


01 Abe 40 itſelf W 
all. ranks of people, and produced very 
> " effects. Many of the gen« 
« try 
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i try had been induced by the goodheſ f 
5 the roads to ſpend their winters iu tom 
This ſubjeQted them to an-increaſed ex 
« pence, aud rendered them little able to 
dear any addition ; yet ſuch was the in- 
4: fluence of this infectious diſeaſe, chat 
*« they ruſhed headlong into every excels. 
tt Nor was the diſorder confined to the 
5, town only, They carried with! them 
tanto the country, the ſame taſte for e. 
44 pencej exciting a- dangerous! emulãtion 
,in thoſe who. had hitherto the wiſdem 
e eee, % K e 
1140 I t Arr: ft; nne 91 Hide 203 11 * 
| 4 As all eine of waren climate 
% _ addicted to indoleuce and extravas 
«©, yance, it was not ſurptiſingathht tlie 
Weſt Indies (whole plantatioys had been 
« greatly inereaſed fince the peace of 1763, 
+ and who were now: poſſeſſed of large 
« incomes) ſhould eagerly embrace a ma- 
« ner of life ſo much adapted to their na- 
1 tural difpofitions. It Was not, how- 
© ever, ſo congenial to the grave body of 
4 * and traders of London, who 
: 66 yet 
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« yet plunged into all the vices of the 
*« age as far as their abilities could be 
« ſtretched; many far beyond them. The 
« principal towns were not long in follows 
ing theſe dangerous precedents; and 
thus did the whole kingdom ruſh into 
« diſſipation, luxury, and licentiouſneſs, 


1 The minds of the people being thus 
0 weakened, it was not a difficult matter 
to perſuade them that their duty did not 
« extend beyond their own concerns; that 
« an attention to the national affairs was 
« an interference which did hot become 
« them; and that the care of the State 
" ought to be left to thoſe whom the 
« Court, in their men ſhould Wink; 
* ram a e . 
1 56 

Such; were the odcaſion to hy would 
prove the remarks of an impartial, but in- 
dignant, iriveſtigator j and, indeed, for 
their ſupport, he might, independently of 
their general conduct, make an ùnanſwer- 
able appeal to a late advertiſement of ſome 
P of 
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of the principal merchants in London upon 
the diſmiſſion of the Portland Adminiſtra · 


tion. An advertiſement of meu, who, in 
other reſpects, have acted with a proper 
fenſe of the dignity of their fituation. — 
« The merchants, or traders, who think 
«+ the appointment or diſmiſſion of His 
«© Majeſty's miniſters not a ſubject for their 

interference, are acquainted that a paper 
* to that effect is now ready for their ig- 
« natures.” | ; 


I ſhalt be now juſtified in adding another 
quotation from Cicero, written a few years 
after the period in which the firſt was 
made, fince it is very applieable to this 


ſubject. He fays to Atticus, * * Multum 


% mecum municipales homines loguuntur, mul 
„ zum ruſticani ; nibil prorſum aliud curant, 
* ni agros, niß villulas, niñ nummulos fuos.” 


I have had a good deal of talk with our towuſ- 
men, and a great deal with our country gentlemen in 
theſe quarters, and, take my word for it, they have 
uo concerll but about their lande, their farms, and 


Their Mn) 
| Guibries Tranſlation. 


tl 
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nol? [wes eee account//of dhe 
ſtate of our country, I ſhould equally ſay, 
J have converſed with many of our citi- 
zens, and many of our country gentlemen 

and farmers : they pay no regard to any : 
thing but their eſtates, their farms, and 
their money. COIN 


| The improvements which were carried 
into execution in London, and the ptinci- 
pal townt, had been the occaſion of great 
additions in buildings. Originally, in 
London, it was partly to provide for thoſe 


new inhabitants who came from the coun· 


try to ſpend the winter in town, and partly 

to afford ſome. elbow room to thoſe WhO | 
were confined to cloſe habitations. Con · 
venience was then chiefly ſtudied ; but, at 
this time, it gave place to magnificence, 
and houſes were built and finiſhed in the 
moſt expenſive taſte. 


Such was the effect which the alteration 
of our manners had upon all ranks, that 
theſe ſplendid manſions were not only oc- | 

d P 2 cupied 


/ 


| 1 

cupied by families from the country, bu 

by merchants and: opulent tradeſmen. 
The former, from making uſe of lodgings 
in their:occaſional viſits to town, at length 
ſettled in houſes, Mere convenience would 
not, however, now fatisfy them. The 
latter, who had been formerly contented 
with their houſes in the city, in which 
their families reſided, and where their bu - 
ſineſs Was carried on, now rented a large 
coſtly fabric' at the weſt end of the town, 
The houſe in the city was turned into a 
compting houſe, and that commerce which, 
by the induſtry and knowledge of the tra · 
der, had formerly been productive of much | 
national wealth, was now looked, upon 
with contempt by the fine gentleman, and 
left to be managed by inexperienced clerks, 

My next letters will be upon the ill 
effects which this change of manners has 
produced in the limited monarchy of Eng- 
land, — Farewel. 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
Nov. 12, 1784. 
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LETTER xm. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED; 
PARTICULARLY Mr RESPECT TO THE 
N L uE N . 
WHICH THE 
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CORRUPTING OUR MANNERS, 


? x — —  — 
| 
Furunde culpee ſicula nuptias 
Primum inquenavere, et genus, et domes 5 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 


In patriam populumque fluxit. 
Hog, 
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ere 


A PROPER equality is neceſſary to 
the welfare of a republic. The diſtinction 
of nobility is neceſſary to the welfare of a 
monarchy. England is a limited monar- 
chy ; yet it partakes ſo much more of the 
latter than of the former government, 
that it is contrary to her true intereſts to 
ſuffer the dignity of her nobility to be de- 
graded, A very manifeſt difference in the 
ręſpect paid to the peerage has been ſhewn 
in our times, Variety of cauſes are aſ- 
ſigned for this change. Many impute it 
to the increaſed power and riches of the 
commercial part of the kingdom, which, 
they ſay, brings the ſtate of our monarchy 
nearer to that of a republic, But this cir» 
cymſtance, had our manners been leſs 

"S-" corrupt, 
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corrupt, could os made no inroad upon 


the honours of nobility. The State, in 
general, would have been benefited, and 
the merchant or trader, as he grew rich, 
would have been converted into a country 
gentleman, to ſupply the places of thoſe 
who were obliged to ſell their eſtates tg 
ſatisfy their creditors, | 


The cauſes of their preſent declenſſon | 


appear to me to be theſe; — Firſt, an ill- 
timed pique at the rivalſhip of ſuch ob- 
ſcure men as the Eaſt Indians; which, 
having involved them in immenſe ex- 


pences, has ſunk their eftates, and ren». 
dered them neceffitous and dependent; and 


y 


next, ſuch frequent creations of nobles, 


during a ſeries of preceding years, as nearly 


doubled the Lords of both kingdoms, and, 
in conſequence, leſſened their influence and 
dignity in the opinion of the world. 


When the nobility found themſelves 
worſted in the conteſt pf expence, they 


had no longer the hope of preſerving the 
particular | 


( 27 ] 
particular diſtinctions in appearance which 
they formerly enjoyed ; they, therefore, 
| threw off the bandages of ſtate, and mixed 
with freedom in the world: they walked 
the ſtreets, generally wore a plain dreſs, - 
and laid aſide, both in their own appear- 
ance and in their carriages; that ſplendour 
by which they had been formerly diſtin» 
guiſhed, Their tables were frequented 
with greater freedom, and it was ſufficient 
to have the manners of a' gentleman to be 
admitted to RO 


It is 8 to have the privilege of 
entering the houſe of a man of the firſt 
rank without parade, with the ſame free- 
dom of dreſs as we ſhould enter into that 
of an equal: even the etiquette of dreſs 
at dinner is now ſo much abated, that it 
can hardly be ſaid to be kept up even in a 
few of the winter months. Many, who 
preſerye it, act merely from a preferable 
defire of ſhewing, to a fear of being thought 
to want, reſpect. In the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly which we have; the Houſe of 

Lords, 


2 a good effect with reſpect to dreſs, and 
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Lords, many of them appear in an un- 

" dreſs. That Gothic ornament, the ſword, 

is nearly diſcarded; it is retained ebioty 
at Court. 


/ 


The manners of the nobility have had 


convenience continues ſtill to ſupport it; 
but the nation was too far plunged into a 
taſte for expence in general to retain this 
ſimplicity in any mode of living, unleſs 
their conyenience was particularly con- 
ſulted. The coſtlineſs of our houſes, ta · 
bles, carriages, and harneſs, are greater 
in theſe times than eyer, | 


Ass the inundation of the Eaſt-India 
profuſion, at a time when we had ourſelves 
acquired ſome habits of expence, firſt made 
an alteration in our manners, 1 conſider 
the newſpapers as the means by which 
this change was encouraged and ſupported, 


About twenty-five years ago there were 
only three daily newſpapers in London, 
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They were generally filled with ad 
news and tranſactions of the country. The 
miſcellaneous part contained either ſtrie - 
tures on Government, or letters of amuſe- 
ment. Sttictures upon Government, when 
kept within the bounds of decency, are 
uſeful to a free people. The adminiſtra» 
tions of thoſe times were vigilant in their 
endeavours to prevent the licentiouſneſs of 
the preſs, Wheneyer any paper exceeded 
the limits of . propriety, the author and 
publiſher were immediately proſecuted, 
fas: ego eſcaped n 


The 8 news giving them an idea 
of the ſtate of public affairs on the Conti-. 
dent, Engliſhmen had then ſome know 
ledge of the politics of Europe. Country: | 
news made them acquainted with * 
tranſactions at n 5 


There are at this time nine daily papers. 
They certainly ought not to be ſtiled newſ- 
papers, for they give us little or no news: 
* ſubſiſt upon political paragraphs, 


which, 


[ 2 Þ 

which, by perplexing the mind, prevent 
deciſion upon public principles, rendering 
each party equally diſguſting = upon an 


abuſe of private character, deſtroying that 
ſenſe of reputation which preſerves ap- 
pearances in the world, and mingling both 
the good and the bad in one maſs — and 
upon the propagation of vices through the 
kingdom, holding forth thoſe for imita- 
tion which would otherwiſe have been | 
concealed within the circle of their com. 
miſſion © -* S1 re ee 


\ 


V4 *# + 4 


It has been the general experience of all 
ages, that a corruption of manners in the 
women is the prelude to the fall of a na- 
tion. We have had mournful proofs of 
the increaſe of this diſorder in our age: 
nor is there any cauſe to which it can be 
more juſtly attributed than to the indiſ- 
criminate manner in which the newſpapers 
diſcuſs female characters. Women of re- 
putation are abuſed and vilified. The 
manner in which ſuſpected characters are 


2 generally produces an effect upon 
; their 


1 
their conduct which renders them no longer 
doubtful. Proſtitutes of diſſiuction are 
held forth as objects of admiration, . The 
deſcription which the newſpapers give of 
theſe characters excites in every proſtitute, 

who is not wholly abandoned, Aa thorough, 
contempt of the public opinion, and. a 


' . wanton deſire of throwing off all appear- 


ances, ſetting modeſty completely at de- 
fiance. Proſtitutes are evils. which are by 
ſome deemed neceſſary in a great kingdom, 

If this ſhould even be the caſe, they can- 
not be ſuffered with too much filence and 
precaution, $ 

11 Beſides, the very communication of thoſe | 
vices in newſpapers has a tendency to pro- 
duce-.corruption of manners even in the 
moſt; virtuous part of the ſex. Female 


frailties ſometimes require the full fores 


of education and principle to reſiſt and 
correct them; yet narrations are often 
given in the newſpapers in the moſt inde- 

cent terms. The ear of a modeſt woman, 
at firſt A: — to them, is ſtruck by the | 
conſtant 
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„ 
cotiſtant repetition. They raiſe curiokity; 
and occaſion inquiry, till, by degrees, the 
grows familiatiſed to them. She then 
ſearches for thoſe ſuſpected characters of 
her own ſex who ate moſt likely to con- 
duce to her gratification; I will draw. 4 
veil over many unhappy women who have; 
in this manner, fallen a prey. Happy are 
thoſe who do not ſuffer their curioſity to 
lead them on to criminal thoughts. From 
| thence the tranſition is ſoon tnade to eri- 

minal actions. | 


Another evil has ariſen from the genetal | 
abuſe of chatacter. Juries ſeem to have 


laid down a rule, that the newſpapers are 
now ſo infamous, that no credit can be 
given to them, and, therefore, that a per- 
| ſon whoſe character is defamed in them, 
can teceive no injury. This dangerous 
doctrine affords an unbounded Hcenſe to 
the editors of newſpapers, and gives them 
an unlimited ſanction of general abuſe 
they are, therefore, undet no reſtraint, 


for Government will not interfere, The 


Court 


E 
Court conſiders that an univerſal licenti · 
ouſneſs in the preſs will lead to a deſire of 
univerſal reſtraint ; but the people ought 
to confider that this evil will be r 
intolerable, | 


The converting the „ FE 


E being vehicles of foreign and domeſtic in- 


telligence into vehicles of ſcandal and 
abuſe, has deſtroyed that knowledge which 
the Engliſh formerly poſleſſed of the ſtate | 
of the Continent and of its politics, The 
people know almoſt as much of the Em- 
peror of Japan as they do of the Emperor 
of Germany. The want of this political 
knowledge produeing an indifference to the 
ſtate of our own affairs, and an increaſe of 
thoſe vices which weaken the body and de- 
baſe the mind, has given a new turn to 


fociety. Our converſations are no longer 


directed to manly ſubjects. Women, ga- 
ming, drefs, faſhions, and eating and 
drinking, as they employ our time with- 


out doors, fill up the meaſure of our con · 1 


verſation within, 
| There | 
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There are no ranks of people in Great 


Britain who do not, in ſome meaſure, par · 


ticipate of theſe vices. If we look to the 
nobility and men of diſtinction, there are 
very few indeed who merit our reſpe&, 
I am ſorry to ſay that the words of Cicero 
are too applicable to the far greater part— | 
* Auibus optimatibus dit boni? Qui nunc fo” 
© modo occurrunt quo modo B e 
* tant Cæſari x.. 
But what can be expected · from men 
whoſe higheſt joy is in the richneſs of 
| their dreſs, the gilding of their carriages, 
or the gaudy trappings of their horſes ; or, 
which forms to many a yet more exquiſite 
pleaſure, in ſome new diſh, or highly-ſea« 
ſoned ſauce, whoſe reliſh. they conteme 
plate with the conch curious and grateful 
attention ? 2 


To RON the cages which I have 
formed between the manners of Britain | 


* Of what quality, immortal gods! See how they 
| Jack, ſee how they ſell off themſelves to Czſar. 
Guthrit's Tranſlation: 
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La | 
and Rome, I ought to quote the words of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who has left us 
ſome remarkable accounts of thoſe of his 
time ; but, referring you to the paſſage 
itſelf, I have a pleaſure in giving you thoſe 
of an elegant, ſenſible, and accurate de- 
ſcriber of the manners of our days, which 
; equally reſpects this ſubject. The amiable 

| writer, in her Evelina, has the following 
words: After this, the converſation 
&« turned wholly upon eating, a ſubject 
« which was diſcuſſed with the utmoſt 
delight; and had I not known that they 
* were men of rank and faſhion; I ſhould | 
% have imagined that they had all been 
« profeſſed cooks; for they diſplayed. ſo 
„ much knowledge of ſauces and made 


“ diſhes, and of the various methods of 


&« drefling the ſame things, that I am 


« perſuaded they muſt have given much EIT 


« time and much ſtudy to make them · 
« ſelves ſuch adepts in the art. 


The loſſes which we ſuſtaitied during 
the war were the leflons of adverſity, 
3 which 
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which it WP at profitable 
to us; but our hearts have been callous, 
and we have no ſenſe of proper feeling, | 
They have produced no other effects in us 
than abſurd ideas of impotent and un- 
manly reſentment. To debaſement of 
manners we have added its natural conſe- | 
quence, ſervility of mind. Inſtead of en- 
tering with manly reſolution-into the ſtate | 
of our affairs, and uſing our beſt endea 
vours to retrieve them, we wilfully ſhut 
our eyes to the. truth. We continue be- 
wildered in that labyrinth of errors which 
has already involved us in great difficul- 
ties; and if we do not ſpeedily find ſome | 
clue to get wm will ultimately terminate 
in our-ruin. *.Quam Deus vult perdere, 
« prius dementat.” The God of heaven 
is diſpleaſed with us, and has withdrawn 
from us his gracious protection. He leaves 
us to periſh by our own wicked and 
fooliſh deſires. 


Our commerce becomes every day more 
precarious : its ſituation. at all times, even 
NN > | in 


12 
in the days of our proſperity, was ſubject 
to riſque. In ancient times the merchant 
traded on his own capital; but ſuch has 
been the great increaſe of navigation, that 
he trades now upon the capital of others. 
Commerce, therefore, in ſome meaſure, 
becomes a gambling adventure, depending 
wholly upon the {kill of the merchant in 
his calculation of the chances of the mars 
kets to which he ſends his goods: In this 
he has ſo much competition, that indivi- 
duals frequently ſuffer great loſſes; and 
often are ruined in the conteſt. Conſider- 
ing this in a view of national profit, which 
has a regard only to the benefits accruing 
from the capital employed by the whole, 
and not by the individual, the ſufferings of 
the latter do not appear to be of any great 
conſequence to the public: but this is only | 
a partial view, We ſhall find, on more 
mature reflection, that too much of this 
ſpirit of adventurous gambling has a 
dangerous effect upon the manners of a 
people. 


A an 
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At this time the national loſſes have 
fallen very heavily upon the merchants 
and traders ; yet, in the expence of their 
tables, their houſes, their ſervants, and 
their equipages, we ſee no difference. The 
national trade is decreaſed, is diſordered, 
and is become very uncertain. The ex- ; 


pences of the trader, on the contrary, 


have not decreaſed, but are regular and 

certain. As theſe are continued, without 
any apparent fund of profit from their 

trade to ſupport them, we muſt naturally 
conclude, that they live merely upon the 
hope of the next year's being better than 
the laſt; but, at their rate of living, even 
this hope muſt at laſt forſake them, and 


ruin occupy its place. 

If we take a view of the kingdom in 
general, we ſhall find that a very great 
proportion of its people exceed their in- 
come. By theſe means they contract debts, 
which become a heavy burden not only 
upon themſelves, but upon the public: 
for the private debts of individuals have, 


equa! 
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equally with thoſe of the public, been the 
only cauſe of both the origin and increaſe 
of the monied intereſt in the kingdom. 
This intereſt, as I have already taken no- 
tice, neither bears its proper ſhare either 
of the labour of, or of the burdens im- 
poſed upon, the people. It is, in fact, a 
dead weight upon the community at large. 
It is true that they pay to the taxes laid 
upon their conſumption, but this is bear- 
ing a very ſmall part of the public bur- 
dens. They pay no taxes for their mort- 
gages, bonds, the public funds, or other 
ſecurities, of which their eſtates are alone 
compoſed. From theſe they receive an 
income clear of deductions, 


This monied intereſt, which lives upon 


the community, is now in poſſeſſion, by 


mortgage, of immenſe traQts of lands, of 
houſes, and of vaſt quantities of goods 
and other moveables. Moſt of the debts, 
for which theſe ſecurities have been given, 
can never be paid; the ſtate of the kingdom 
will not admit it : nor is there any other 

| 03 poſſible 
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poſſible means of wiping them off than 
by ſome kind of compoſition, If the na- 
tion is thrown into that confuſion, which 
is too much to be feared, this circumſtance 
will probably happen. In times of trou« 
ble, deſperate diſeaſes are generally cured 
by deſperate remedies. When the citizeny . 
of Rome were involved in a fimilax confu- 
ſion, and the civil war of Rome had 
cauſed a great revolution in property, 
Cwſar, in hig dictatorſhip, ordered that 
arbitrators ſhould be appointed, who ſhould 
value property at the rate which it ſold at 
before the war v. — I ſhall conclude 90 
ſubject in my next N Farewel, 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
at 15, 151 


* Quum fides tota Julia off anguſtior, neque credit 
Pecuniæ ſelberenter; z conſlituit ut arbitri darentur : per 


705 Furent eſtimationes poſſeſſionumz et rerum, gquanti 
Juergue carum ante hellum fuiſſent. 
| . oa 8. de Bello eivilhy 
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' Conculeari, inguam, miſeram Ttaliam videbis, | 
| Cic. ad Arr. 
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LETTER... 


THE prayer of Agur : —* Giye me 
* neither poverty nor riches; fred me 
* with food convenient for me, leſt I be 
« rich, and ſay, Who is the Lord? ar 
% leſt I be poor and ſteal, and take the 
* name of the Lord in vain.” | This 
prayer ought fervently to be repeated by 
the Britiſh nation in this time of diſtreſs, 
when corruption of manners has deſtroyed 
both private and publig virtue. It was the 
loſs of virtue which precipitated us into a 
war with our fellow ſubje&s, of which the 
produce alone has been poverty and diſcaſe 
of mind. The people are become poor 
and ſteal, and take the name of the Lord 
in vain. They ſpend the preſent hours in 
an expenſive and thoughtleſs manner, 

wholly 


. 
wholly uncertain what the next may pro- 
duce; and ſuch are the numbers of all 
ranks and profeſſions who live in this ſtile, 
keeping each other in countenance; and fo 
familiariſed are they to the want of means 
| to ſupply their expences, that all ſenſe of 
ſhame 1s entirely done away. 


If povetty made the nation bund i, 
by adverſity, it had been taught wiſdom, 
and to look forward to the fruits of induſ- 
try alone, as the moſt certain means of re- 
ſtoration to wealth, it would then be ä 
moſt uſeful monitor i but when, av im the 
preſent ſtate of our manners, it takes away 
the ſenſe of ſhame—when thoſe who can» 
not pay in money for the luxuries which 
they enjoy, procure them upon truſt = 
when the little which, perohance, is ob» 
tained, is put to the hazard at the gaming 
fable, the common reſort of ſuch, and (I 
ſpeak it with regret) of better men hen 
a great and general diſtreſs prevails among 
the whole people, there can be but one 
termination to it; this is public confuſion, 

| + - 70 


„, ũu I ©. | 
It was a misfortune attendant upon a 
perſon, whoſe chief expectation ariſes fromm 
appointment to office, that ſo long as he 
moves within the circle of his party} he 
muſt follow both their manners and theit 
fortune, in or out of place; for if he 
ſhould quit the ſphere of action, he quit 
all Lope of enen for hinaſelf, | 


Were à government, on the one band, 
to become ſo corrupt as to conſider the 
worth or abilities of a perſon who fills a 
ſation under it of no ayail, when put in 
competition with party, whether his ſuc» 
ceſſor be capable or not of adminiſtering 
the duties of offige; or, on the other 
hand, were his own friends to live in a 
ſtile which his prudence and bis virtue 
forbade him to follow, it muſt prove in- 
cumbent upon him to reflect ſeriouſly upon = 
his condition. He muſty in this examina» 
tion, be convinced that he would act much 
more nobly in retiring! from ſuch a diſho- 
pourable and dependent ſituation. | 


8 I have 
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I have already remarked, that the fore 
mer age was diſtinguiſhed by the poſleſ- 
ſion of plate, and other family riches, of 
great intrinſic worth. The preſent age is 
more remarkable for a ſplendid appearance 
than for real and ſolid value. One kind of 
dreſs is now common to almoſt all ranks, 
The manufacturers have, therefore, ac - 
commodated themſelves to it, by making 
cheap ſhewy ſilks and linens, which, in- 
ſtead of being tranſmitted, as formerly, 
to our poſterity, is now little more than 
the conſumption of the day. 


F I 
P. 


The ſame principles have operated with 
reſpect to the more valuable ornaments, 
ſilver plate. There may be more houſes 
at preſent Who poſſeſs a ſideboard of plate 
than there were formerly; but plate it» 
ſelf is now not only made much more 

light, but is frequently merely plated, 
The actual value, therefore, is much leſy 


in this age than the laſt. 


| Beſides, 
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| - Beſides, there are other inconveniences 
attending it. A flight piece of plate di- 


miniſhes from wearing much more in va- 
lue than a heavy one; and as the price 
paid for the labour in making it is equal 
to the heavy pes the loſs is much 
8 


on the other hand, it will be ſaid, that 
there is ſome compenſation from the in- 
creaſed charge of the labour, the artiſt 
being a uſeful perſon in the community. 
The greater, therefore, the demand, the 
greater number of artiſts muſt be em- 
ployed. Silver-plated veſſels, however, 
which are now much uſed, are not com- 
penſated by even the employment of a 
greater number of artiſts. I have re- 


marked in another place, that the ſilver 


uſed in this manufacture is a heavy national 
loſs. 


There are other expences common to 
this age, which were either unknown to 
the 9 or e but rarely, either to 

a few 


> 
2 few perſans, or on particular occaſtons⸗ 
Theſe are expenſive detorations in plaiſter; 
gilding, and carving of houſes and cars 
riages, as well as places of public enters 
tainment. There is alſo, in our times, a 
much greater change in the table; Our 
eating formerly, though equally plentiful, 
was much plainer and cheaper. To theſe 
I ſhall add, as an intolerable: grievance iti 
the preſent age, the load of uſeleſs livery 
ſervants. Theſe are a perpetual trouble, 
and leave no trace behind them but of 


_ . waſteful expence, I cannot be underſtood 


to ſpeak of the manner of life of the nos. 
bility and men of diſtinction. This was 
always coſtly, and ſervants are a part of 
their dignity. I mean the kingdom in 
general. oy 
Having enlarged fo much upon out ex- 
pence, and our mantiers, I ſhall now ats 
tempt to deſcribe the appatent and real 
fruits which, in theſe latter e they 
bave . 


A deſcrip: 


„ 
A deſcription of our riches is à glorious, 
but dangerous, exhibition. The grandeur 
of our plate, the ſparkling of our jewels, 
the gaudy ſhow of our equipages, the ſil- 
ver decorations of our horſes, the ſplen 
dour of our public places, our highly- 
finiſhed and coſtly houſes, and the luxu- 
rious elegance of our tables, all proclaim 
the magnificence of the ſubjects of Bri- 
tain. The buſtle in our ſtreets, the abun- 
dance of our wealth, and the taſte with 
which it is diſplayed in our ſhops, muſt 
ſtrike a ſtranger with aſtoniſhment : and . 
ſhould. he enter into the houſes of the 
middling ſort of people, he muſt view 
with equal admiration the apparently rich 
fideboard of plate, the beautiful furniture, 
and the plentiful and expenſive diſhes 

which ſmoke upon the table. The whole 5 

is attended with an enjoyment of comfort ' | 
unknown to other countries. 


This magnificence and this appearance 
of comfort ſtill remain, notwithſtanding | 
all that we have ſuffered : and, in point of 


ſhew, 


1 
ſhow, they even extoed tdb Wah ü 
which the wealth of hations poured in 
upon us, and enabled us to purchaſe them. 
Strangers, therefore, who only view the 
general ſituation of the Engliſh, pronounce 
them to be the richeſt and happieſt people 
in the univerſe; ; but thoſe who have a 
more perfect knowledge of the country, 
who are acquainted with the ſprings of 
the Government, the extent of its . 
nues, and the preſent actual reſources of 
the State, find all theſe appearances to be 
merely ſuperficial, They are made by 
the gentleman upon the N of an 
eſtate, the greater part of which is already 
ſcized upon by the mercileſs fangs of the 
monied man. They are made by the mer+ 
chants and tradeſmen upon the ſtrength of 
| the debts due to them upon their books, 
the far greater part of Which will for ever 


remain there. 


England has been a fich and happy 
country. She is capable of affording the 
higheſt enjoyments: but, alas} ſhe was 
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not ſenſible of the excellence of het con- 


ditions Like a froward chile has 
been ſpoiled by indulgenoe: /4 ſelf-devoted 


ſacrifice to her pride and ill humour, the 
has been herſelf the murderer of her res 
putation, the mutderer of her peace. 


' | Theſe are the natural conſequences of 
luxury. Increaſing the deſires of a peo- 


ple, they make them leſs ſcrupulous of 


obtaining them. The ſoldier, who had 


been plundered of his money, fought | 


bravely, and received from his General 
praiſe and reward ; but the' recovery of his 


money gave him other deſires than thoſe | 
which had animated him to action. The 


glory of his country was no longer bis 


object; and when a poſt of danger was | 
aſſigned him, he replied, ** General, . 


„have found my purſe.” 
This great and aſtoniſhing diſplay of 
wealth recals ſtrongly to our recollection 
the latter days of ancient Rome. There 
is, however, this difference between us 

5 R ' {ll 
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and that famous people: the character of 
the Romans was more ſanguinary than 
the modern Europeans; their mode of life 
yet more diſſolute. This ſanguinary tem- 
per aroſe not only from the fpirit of con» 
queſt which familiariſed their citizens to 
ſcenes of blood, but from their having 
no other attendants on their perſons, or 
labourers upon their lands, than ſlaves, 
which made their habits of life harſh and 
auſtere, Their diſſolute manners were oc- 
caſioned by the poſſeſſion of vaſt domi- 
nions, comprehending almoſt the whole 
of the then known world, which con- 
tained all kinds of abundant productions 
. thatc ould amuſe the eye, gratify the ear, 
or indulge the taſte. Theſe, as the inha- 
bitants of the provinces were kept in a 
ſtate of ſevere ſubjection, filled Rome with 
every ſpecies of luxury, producing an un- 
bounded licentiouſneſs too powerful for 
the laws to reſtrain. | 


Inattentive as we are to the duties which 


our region inculcates, the mildneſs of 
| Chriſtianity 


443 | 


Chriſtianity bas at lelgch abolidhed bels 


harſh and ſanguinary cuſtoms; and has 


produced habits amongſt us which render 


us leſs corrupt in our manners, and leſs 
cruel in our diſpoſitions. Theſe habits 
having been thus effected, ſlavery has been 
generally aboliſhed in Europe, the rigour 


of war has been ſoftened, the communi- 


cation between nation and nation made 
| eaſy, and our manners in general conſe- 
quently more ſocial. 


I may perhaps be chatged with miſres 
preſentation when J ſpeak of the abolition 
of flavery, and that this great: and benefi- 
cial change in our manners has been effec= 
ted by Chriſtianity, ſince there are Chriſ- 
tians who are ſtill in the practice of this 


horrid cuſtom. I can only ſay I am forry 
that there are ſuch. But I did not mean 


to miſrepreſent : I ſpoke generally of the 
Chriſtians of Europe. I ſhould. feel the 
higheſt gratification could 1 ſay the ſame 
of the Chriſtians of America. 
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But though the Chriſtians of our days 
have arrived at a high pitch of luxury by 
more gentle means than the Romans, 
chiefly by thoſe of commerce, yet our in- 
ordinate deſires, our unbridled licentiouſ- 
neſs, have been introduced in the ſame 
manner, and upon the ſame principles. 


The provinces from whence the luxuries 
of Rome were brought groaned under 
their government. The Eaſt Indies, from 
whence our luxuries have ariſen, groan 
under a Chriſtian, and that of a Britiſh 
government. The right to each is found- 
ed upon the ſame ground, that of con- 
queſt: not merely of conqueſt; there 
might then have been ſome humanity, 
but of ferocious conqueſt, — | 
Whatever was the cauſe, nearly the 
ſame effects have been produced. London 
is now in the ſame ſituation with reſpe& 
to her defence, as Rome was at the time 
of her fall. In deſcribing the one, I very 
nearly deſcribe the other, = 
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In the days of her virtue every man in 


Rome was capable of fighting for his 


country, In the days of her fall, the had | 
been ſo long unaccuſtomed to the uſe of 
arms, that ſhe was incapable of wielding 


a ſword in her defence: ſhe had no army 
to protect her, nor any means of convert- 
ing her riches into ſwords and ſpears ; 
nor, had that been in her power, of find- 
ing, in the immenſe multitude of her 
people, men to uſe them, 


Thus did the eternal city, the queen of 
nations, the miſtreſs of the world, twice 


fall, within a few years, ingo the hands of 
the barbarians, Alaric and Genſeric, with 


their ſavage hoſts, entered the unhappy 
city. What, eſcaped the Goth, in the im- 


menſity of the ſpoils, was plundered b 


the Vandal. Her citizens were maſſacred, 
were led captive, were wanderers through 
the earth. Thoſe rich and powerful lords 
of the univerſe, whoſe ſenate had been 
compared to an aſſembly of kings, were 


now become illuſtrious beggars for food 


| 3 and 
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and raiment. The precious gems, the 
veſſels of gold and ſilyer, the curious 

pieces of art and mechaniſm, the fruits of 

a long peace, were diffipated: by barbarian 
hands, incapable of taſting fuch refined. 

enjoyments. Her majeſtic edifices were 
enn to their foundations, 


Barbarus his cineres infiftet vittery et urben, 


Eques ſonante verberavit ungula ; 
Queque carent ventis et ſalibus ofa quirin: 
(Nefas videre,) diſſpabit infolens *, 


The ſimilarity of ſituation, at»leaft ig 
many points, of view, has been the cauſe | 
of my dwelling thus long upon. this 
dreadful part of the hiſtory. of Rome, and 
of my applying theſe prophetical words 
of the philoſophic- poet to our own coun: 


* And fell barbarians, wanton with ſucceſs, 
Scatteg our city's flaming ruins wide, | 
Or thro! the ſtreets i in yengeful triumph ride, | 
And her great founders' hallowed aſhes ſpurn, 
That lleep uninjur d in their ſacred urn! 


Francis Harace. 


try. 
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try. I have more particularly applied it, 
as the remaining part of this beautiful ode 
relates to my next ſubject — that of emi- | 
gtation. He has predicted this deſtrue - 
tion by the ſtriking picture of the barba- 
rians trampling upon her aſhes, and the 


horſemen ſmiting it with the ſounding 


hoof, inſultingly diſperſing thoſe ſacred 
monuments of het anceſtors in a manner 
dreadful to be ſeen. - 


The recollection of the terrible eſſects 
of riots and conflagrations in the year 


1780, muſt ſurely make us ſeriouſſy re- 


flect upon the danger to which the great 
city of London is expoſed — if not to fo- 
reign and barbarous, at leaſt to domeſtic 
and civil, commotions. The vaſt body 


7 5 2 „* | | 2 
of the citizens were then incapable of de- 


fending her againſt an unarmed banditti. 
The citizens of London, in our times, 
have acquired, by luxury, the ſame indo- 


lent habits into which the citizens of 
Rome, in her latter days, were plunged. 


Feebleneſs of mind produces feebleneſs of 


| R 4 body. 


0 


. 
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body. In the year 1780, they did not ap- 
| pear to have the power of ation. Had 

not the military arrived at the very inſtant 
in which their fats ſeemed to be ſuſpended 

in a doubtful balance, the great apd opu- 
lent city of London would moſt. on 
have been plindered and deſtroyed ; | 
vaſtation which, like that of Rome, — | 

have filled the world with horror and ap: 
prehenſion.— Fe arewel. 2 „ert "| 


From e on n board the Britannia, at ſeq, | 
Nor. 15 MT 
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Cælum no animon mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
„ , P ** 2 


Hor. 
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LETTER XV, 
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EN the words of the ſame affecting ode 
which I mentioned in my laſt letter, and 
which the prophetic poet addreſſed to his 
countrymen, I admoniſſi mine of their 
danger. I would tell thoſe who deſire in- 
formation, the way to eſcape the dreadful 
evils which await them, 


Porte quod expediat, commuter, aut' mehor 


| arts | 
Multi carere a Iboribig *, 


The remedy 2 is emigration. The N 
America. 0 


4 But ſome, perhaps, to ſhun the riſing ame, 
(Which heaven approve) would by ſome happier 
ſcheme =——_ Francit's Horace. | 


Nulla 
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Nulla fic hac 22 80 haue. 9. 


In the fame a I aſk wa Ts 
this a ſatisfactory remedy ; or, Hath any 
one a better to propoſe ? Delay not, then, 
to embrace the proſperous gale, Bus 


Se en ? An melius * babet 22 
S ecunda f 
Rate occupare quid moramur alite ; 
n — - eamus omnis civitas, ; 
Aut pars indocile melior ge; mollis ei 
expes rſt 
Inominata perprimat cubilla, @ 
| Vos quibus eft virtus muliebrem tollite lau 


Etruſca "_ et volate r ty 


1 


* A UTERY Tran. 


+ oss let the brave and wiſe, 
Whoſe ſouls abaye th' indocile vulgar riſe; 
Then let the crowd, who dare not hope ſuceeſs, 
Inglorious, theſe iM-omen'd ſeats poſſeſs : 
But ye, whom virtue warns, indulge no more 
Theſe female plaints, but quit this fated ſhore. | 
Ti. Horace. 


In 
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I defign to throw together ſome reflec - 


tions upon the ſubject, which, in thoſe 
parts that relate to the ſoil and climate of 


America, will be founded on. the know- 


ledge which I have obtained from others. 
When I arrive there, I ſhall be able to 
make myſelf practically acquainted with 


' . every neceflary information. I would 


leave this letter till that period, were there 
not many people in England, who, being 
now very uneaſy in their ſituation, and 
foreſeeing great diſtreſs, are deſirous of 


theſe, the information which I can now 
give may be uſeful, I ſhall make no aſ- 


ſertion that has not the moſt ſolid grounds | 


to been it. 


We have been lately favoured with an 
excellent little treatiſe upon the ſubject ß 


emigration, from the pen of the venerable 
Dr. Franklin; He treats this ſubject with 
a ſimplicity which muſt make it clearly 


underſtood by the meaneſt reader. His in- 


tentions were to put an end to the popular 
deluſion, 


making preparations for quitting it. To | 
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deluſion, that America is a land flowing 


with milk and honey; in which the in- 
dulgencies of life are profuſely diſtributed 
to every idle perſon who will be at the 
pains to ſettle there. America is really 2 
land flowing with milk and honey; but it 
can only be gathered by the hand of the 
induſtrious. Emigrants muſt either have 
money of their own, or they muſt labour 
for others till they have obtained a ſuffi 
ciency to ſettle a farm for themſelves. In 
many parts of America the neceffaries of 
life coſt very little ; and induſtry (hard 
labour is not neceſſary) will ſoon procure 


- 


the comforts. of F 
The man "a brings with him ſuffi- 
cient money to ſettle a farm, does this 
with leſs pains, becauſe he employs the 
poor emigrant to labour for him. The 
providence of God has proportioned our 
wants to our abilities. The voluptuouſ- 
neſs with which the rich man has in- 
dulged himſelf in Europe renders him leſs 
able perſonally to encounter the difficul- 
| ties 
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ties of a new. fortlement.: The mind of 


the poor mau being fitted to his ſation, 
bears patiently the labours which are al- 
lotted him, and works hard in the ſettle - 
ment, in the hope of earning money to 
ſet up for himſelf, 


Both intereſt and humanity make it the 
univerſal practice of the farmers in Ame» 
rica to treat their hired ſervants with kind- 
neſs : they live nearly in the ſame manner 


as their maſters; and there are few in- 


ſtances (when they happen, it is wholly 
owing to the idleneſs of the ſervant) in 
which they do not become maſters them- 
ſelyes. - | | . 


There are three principal points in view, 


to which the attention of thoſe who are 
deſirous of emigrating to America ought + | 


to be directed. Theſe are, the ſituation of 
the ſtate beſt adapted to this purpoſe — 
the occupation to be followed in it —and 


the adoption of ſome regular plan of emi- | 


gration; in which the intentions, diſpoſi - 
| - tions, 


—— 
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tions, and abilities of the petſons propos 
ſing to form it are conſulted, connected 
and well combined. I ſhall nern a theſe 
points ale. 8 my 


JET NS 
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It requires an examination of the ſeveral 
ſituations in America, to be corre& in 
pointing out the moſt advantageous, one | 
for a ſettlement. The war has produced 
great alterations in that country, There 
are, however, general principles, whieh 
will anſwer the purpoſes that I have in 
view. Theſe will afford ſufficient infor« 
mation to thoſe perſons in Great Britain 
who are defirous of emigrating to Ame- 
rica ; at leaſt, ſuch as will enable them to 
adopt ſome plan of affociation ; providing 

in this manner, by a wiſe and timely pre- 
- caution, fot the proper ſeaſon when it may 
+ be neceſſary for them to put their n in 
execution. | 


The end and deſign of emigration to 
America can only be the improvement of 
their condition, Thoſe who will chiefly 
| 12 emigrate 
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_ emigrate. will be men of impaired or bro- 
ken fortunes : ; amongſt theſe there will be 

men of various deſcriptions. Thoſe of 
merely uſeful handicraft trades may find ; 
employment in the towns. Theſe, i in- 
ereaſing continually i in inhabitants, will be 
always in want of them. Thoſe who have | 
| been merchants and traders, and who have 
preſerved ſome wrecks of their fortune ſuf- 
fieient to induce them to make another at- 
tempts wall probably do it to advantage in 
the ſea ports, which have grown rich aud 
populous by the commercial ſpirit of their 
inhabitants. Others, on the contrary, will 
1 be more diſpoſed to make ſettlements in 
the country, in ſome ſtate where there i is | 
great plenty of vacaut lands, where 1 
foul 1 is fertile, and the climate * 


= 
} 


I premiſe that I am not writing to men &'S 


who have a ſufficient fortune to live upon 
the income which it produces, Theſe re- 
quire no advice, as they may ſpend this 
income ' ſatisfactorily i in almoſt any ſettled 1 
country, They may do it in London, 
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Neweaftle, Glaſgow, Liverpool, or Brif- 
| tol: they may do it in Boſton, New Vork, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Charles Town, 
the great ſea ports of America; and with 
more advantage, as thefe towns being in a 
ſtate of increaſe, ' money may be diſpoſed 
of with greater ſecurity and profit by em- 
- ploying it in ground rents and fimilar 


ſecurities, | 
| {I 

The perſons in Great Britain deſirous of 
forming a plan of emigration, to whom I 
defire chiefly to addreſs myſelf, are thoſe 
who are either maſters of property ſuffi- 
cient to ſettle a tolerable eſtate in' a new 
country, or ſuch who, having no property 
of their own, muſt labour for the others 
in ſome ſhape or other. The latter may 
be divided into two claſſes : the one of 
| thoſe, who, having been labourers in their 
own country, muſt continue in that ſta- 
tion ; the other, of men of education, who 
| muſt ſupply the want of money by induſ· 
try aud abilities. 


I have | 


F 
I have taken notice already of the em - 
| ployments which emigrants will find in 
the great towns. I have confined them - 
merely to commerce; and uſeful handi- 
craft trades, The luxury which now pre- 
vails in theſe towns occaſioning a greater 
expence in living than is proper for them, 
will probably be made uſe of as an objecs 
tion to this opinion. But, independently | 
of ſuch men receiving wages in propor- 
tion, this luxury is merely temporary, be · 
ing occaſioned by accidental circumſtances 
produced by the war. The inhabitants of 
theſe places will naturally return to their 
primitive manners whenever theſe cauſes 
ceaſe, This a ſhort time muſt accompliſh, 


War, which is one velnelpal cauſe of 

the preſent luxurious and expenſive ſtils WF. 
living in America, is a great enemy to re- 
gularity of manners. The viciſſitudes to 
which every country is ſubſect in civil 


diſputes are ſudden and frequent. Scar- _ 


city and plenty are alternately produced. 


The government of a country in ſuch a 
3 ſituation 
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ſituation muſt be unequal. Whenever a 
temporary diſtreſs prevails, there is a ne» 
ceflity to make the adminiſtration rigid 
and ſevere. When theſe difficulties are 
ſurmounted, it becomes looſe and relaxed. 


When the danger is wholly at an end, a 
general relaxation of government and cor- 

ruption of manners almoſt conſtantly take 
place. The firſt families, who act upon 
principle, are either ruined, or their eſtates 
greatly injured in the conteſt; and new 
men, acquiring fortune by ſudden and un- 
expected events, riſe upon their ruin. 
Theſe people, who, in this manner, riſe 
to affluence, are always profuſe of money 
which they have gained with eaſe. The 
old families which remain (ſuch is our na- | 
tural propenſity to imitate vicious man- 
ners, and even to carry them to exceſs, 
where our pride is attacked) follow their 
example. One cauſe is common to all. 
The diſtreſs and ſcarcity oecaſioned by the 
War gave place to caſe and plenty at the 
return of peace. Mankind uſually go 
| 5 from 
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from one extreme to another, The Ame-' 
ricans have ſuffered unparallelled diſtreſs. 
They now plunge into (I am to be under- 
ſtood both Ay and SOIT . 
PRO n 


* f, 


They are indebted to the French for 
many parts of their luxuries. Simplicity 
of manners in the American republics 
neither ſuited the diſpoſition of that na- 
tion, nor afforded them the probability of 
preſerving ſo powerful an influence' over 
theſe new ſtates. The French carried 
their views ſtill farther. By means of 
dreſs, equipage, and the pleaſures of the 
table, temptations which are ſure to cap- . 
tivate young men, they endeavoured to 
attach the riſing generation to the inte- 


reſts of France. There was great policy PR 


in this condutt, 


The manners of an abſolute governs 
ment, and thoſe of a republic, where the 
ſyſtem of each is ſtrictly preſerved, are 
"om oppoſite to each other, The honours 

8 3 of 


— 
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of a Court form the manners of a kings 

dom; the ſeverity of virtue, thoſe of a 

republic, Luxury, therefore, may be per- 
mitted in an abſolute monarchy, without 

injury, whilft the introduction of it into 
a common wealth will terminate in its de- 


ſtruction. The effect which it produces 
in a free ſtate is to alienate the people from 


the loye of their country, directing theix 
views ſolely to their own particular inte- 
reſts and pleaſures. The Americans were 

pader the higheſt obligations to France for 
her interpofition! in their favour; but they 
are not under the neceſſity of ſhewing 


their ſenſe of this obligation by following 


the manners and cuſtoms of a kingdom 
unſuitable to their diſpoſitions, and de: 
ſtructive to their intereſts, 


It is very fortunate for the American 
republics that they have not ſufficient re- 
ſources within themſelves to ſupport the 
expence of European luxuries... There is 
not only a very heavy national debt due 


| from the United States, but a oopſiderable 
one 


Hr a XxX- XxX HP 
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one from the ſeparate governments. The 
private debts of individuals, coutracted 
both before and ſince the war, are alſo of | 
magnitude, A very long ſpace of time, 
and the moſt unremitting induſtry, are re- 
quilite; even to reduce theſe burdens, To 
diſcharge them wholly, is not within the 
power of ſome of the ſtates. Long credit 
in trade is an evil which will work its own 
cure as ſoon as the ill effects of it are 
found in the deficiencies of payment. 
Luxury will then, in a great meaſure, 
ceaſe with it. There will be no money 
to purchaſe ſuperfluities, and they will not 
be obtained Wane 1 it. 


At preſent, naſe; trade nor manners 
have found their proper ſtandard. A ſpi- 
rit of adventure has been prevalent ſince 


the peace, which cannot fail of being A 


ruinous. The importation of goods has, 
been immenſe, and is attended: with very 
heavy loſſes. It is true that theſe loſſes 
will only affect individuals, and that the 
ſtate will be benefited; for the ſupplies 

„ oo 
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having been, for many years, hazardous and f 
uncertain, the country was in great want 
of goods. The introduction, therefore, 
of ſuch quantities into. all parts of the 
vaſt continent of America, cannot fail of 
advantageous effects to the people at large. 8 
But though this event will be productivo 
of good in the end, yet the fufferings of 
the mereantile intereſt, and the blow 
Which credit will ſuſtain, myſt make it 
ſeverely felt i in the mn. | 


The effects, however, will be much les 
ſevere in theſe ſtates than i in the ſettled go 
vernments in Europe. Such riſing oom · 
mercial republics as the United States will 
recover with 1 from the ſhock, 


It may be Ae to me, that I have 
digrefſed too much in the conſideration of 
this ſubje& ; but the luxuries of the great 
towns in America have been repreſented 
in ſuch a manner in Europe as to alarm 
thoſe who are deſirous of emigrating to 
the United States. Many have ſuppoſed 

| themſelves 
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themſelyes in greater danger of having 
their reduced fortunes wholly ſunk in ex» 
pences, than in receiving ſufficient advan- 
tages to enable them, by induſtry, to re- 
pair them. I, therefore, thought this ex- 
planation neceſſary. — My next letter will 
treat of thoſe countries which are moſt 
advantageous for a ſettlement, — Farewel.- 


From on board the Britannia, at ſea, 
Nov. 20, 1784- 


—— 
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LETTER XVI. 


THE 


SUBJECT OF EMIGRATION 


WITH RESPECT TO SITUATION. 
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432 


CONTINU E D;. 


PARTICULARLY 


U 


Tibur Argæo poſitum colona, + 
Sit meæ ſodes utinam ſenectæ, 
Sit modus laſſo maris et viarum, 


Ille terrarum mihi præter omnes, 
Angulus ridet ; 
Ile te mecum locus, et beate 
Poſtulant ares 

155 | | Hon. 
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T H E following general principle may 
be laid down with reſpect to the fixing 
upon a ſituation in America for new ſettle- 
ments that the farther they are removed 
from the ſea coaſts, the more profitable 
will be the eſtabliſhment, from the ſupe- 
riority both of ſoil and climate. The 
coaſts were firſt ſettled on account of their 
eaſy communication with Europe; bug. 
they are (thoſe of New England alone ex- 
cepted) the worſt lands and the moſt un- 
healthy climate in all the ſtates. 5 


The interior parts of America afford the 
faireſt proſpect of advantage to ſettlers. 
Theſe, which were increaſing in a won- 
derful degree before the war, received a 

ſevere 
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ſevere ſhock from its calamities; yet a few 
years of peace will (it is aſtoniſhing how 
ſoon a country recovers the ravage of war) 
reſtore theſe ruined ſettlements, and fill 


them with a new people. 


The ſtates of New York and Pennſyl- 
vania have large tracts of fertile land, ex- 
tending to the lakes, proper for the form- 
ing ſettlements, and very capital ones. have | 
already been made, The climate, though 
ſeverely cold in winter, is very healthy; 
and as the inhabitants increaſe in number, 
it will in courſe become, by degrees, more 
temperate. This country will, in future, 
prove one of the moſt advantageous com- 
mercial ſituations in America, having, in 
a manner, the key of Canada, and of all 
the northern Indian trade. It has a direct 
communication with the Atlantic by the 
Hudſon and other conſiderable rivers. This 
navigation, extending from the weſtern ſea 
to the lakes, has no other obſtruction than 
| by ſmall partages, which, in time, will be 

| dads $65. converted 
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converted into canals. The valuable trade 
of furs will chiefly center in this country. 


The ſeverity of the climate in the Win- 
ter, the vicinity of many tribes of Indians, 
who have an eaſy approach to this part of 
the country, and the certainty of its being 
made the principal ſeat of war, (ſhould 
any diſpute ariſe between the United States 
and Great Britain) will be the means of 
forming the people to habits of diligence 
and adtivity. The Britifh, at fuch times, 

would in all probability annoy them from 
Canada'in the ſame manner as the French 
formerly did before the war of 1756. | 

As nothing conduces more to the force 
and vigour of a nation than putting it 
upon its guard, and keeping it in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of alarm, the inhabitants will 
probably be a hardy, brave, and induftri- 
ous race. The country will be full of 
large towns and ſettlements, and they 
muſt be in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable 
naval force upon the lakes to facilitate 

and 
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and ſupport their great and extenſive cond 
merce. | 


This part, therefore, of the interior 
countries of theſe ſtates has all the ap- 
a pearance of becoming the moſt warlike 
and powerful, whilſt the interior parts of 

Virginia and the Carolinas will poſſeſs, the | 
domeſtic ſatisfactions which, ariſe from 


continual peace. ; | 

| Theſe parts of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas are the paradiſe of America, The 
climate is temperate and ſerene, ſubje& 
neither to the exceſs of the ſunimer beats 


nor to the ſeverity of the winter cold. 


The ſoil fertile, full of rich and pleaſant 


vallies, finely wooded, and watered by eon- 
tinual ſprings. The meadows produce 
graſs for the maintenance of cattle during 
the winter, and the lands even bring forth, 
. without culture, ſeveral ſpecies of grain 
and fruits. The different kind of game 
and poultry are abundant. Wiae, oil, and 
: Fruits, the Poon of the fineſt countries 
of 
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with equal facility in theſs happy regions. 
-Producing an exuberance of food, they af- 
-ford: the equal comforts of taiment, by 
poſſeſſing materials from which garments 
of ſilk, cotton, and linen may, in time; 
as the country ales with eaſe be: N 
canal. (OC 1792705 


| Theſe beautiful. extenſive, and Gurt 
— have, therefore, every advantage 
that can be derived from goodneſs of cli- 
mate and Fertility of ſoil; If they have 
not thoſe rougher propetties which form 
the hardy and warlike ſoldier; they have 
thoſe infinitely-preferable qualities which 
conſtitute the quiet and peaceful citizen. 
Agriculture is an etaployment which pro- | 
duces the moſt ſalubrious effects both of 
mind and body; but there re yet objects 
for the moſt active mind. The country is 
finely ſituated for navigation. Immenſe 
bodies of water flow through i it froin the 
mountains to the weſtern ocean ; and there 
e e * rern being 
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being (as I have obſerved in another place) 


no other obſtructions than ſmall por- 


tages, canals will be cut,” and commerce 
"and" weden dec A ns 


GS 
114 
* 7 * 
* 


In the Pe country of Virginia and 


North Carolina the ſettlements, in many 
parts, extend to the mountains. In the 
eaſtern part of Virginia, ſettlements have 

been made in the mountains themſelves, 

where ſome induſtrious Germans, who 
found the lands in the vallies taken up, 
have eſtabliſhed conſiderable plantations; 
there is, therefore, no room for new ſet- 
tlers. But in the interior patts of South 

Carolina, which made a very rapid increaſe 

of inhabitants from the peace of 1762 to 

| the late war, are yet vaſt tracts of fertile 


lands unſettled ; and it has this peculiar 


advantage, that although the whole of 
theſe countries (the more northern part in 
_ courſe approaches neareſt to that of the 


* country of Pennſylvania) has a fine 
climate, 


| tas 7 

climate, yet the Carolinas being more to 
the ſouth, a ſtill higher degree of delight · 
ful temperature is to be found there. 


The ſtate of Virginia poſſefing lands. 


on the other fide of the mountains, and 


having the more immediate communica- 


tion with the country on the river Ohio, 


many thouſands. have paſſed over them 
and ſettled themſelves in that tract which 
lies between the mountains and the river. 


It is ſaid that ſome emigrants have even 


eroſſed that river, and ſettled in the eoun⸗ 
try bordering upon the lakes. | 


| 


By a late ſettlemetit, the country to 
the ſouthward of the Ohio is included in 
the ſtate of Virginia, All the country to 
the northward of this great river, extend - 
ing from Pennſylvania on the eaſt, the 


the welt, are intended to be divided by 


Congreſs into ten new ſtates — Waſhing 
ton, Cherſoneſus, Metropotamia, Saratoga, 


lakes on the north, and the Miſſiſſippi on 
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Peſilipa, Sylvania, Michigania, _ 


Illinoia, and Palypotamia, 

Theſe ten ſtates, ſpreading over an im- 
menſe tract of land, are traverſed by the 
great river Ohio in a courſe of twelve hun- 


dred miles, receiving into its waters the 


innumerable rivers which are ſcattered over 
the whole country. On the north they 
are bounded by the five great lakes, Supe- 
rior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Onta- 
rio, which empty themſelves into the river 
St. Lawrence. On the eaſt they have the 
ſtates of New York, Peunſylvania, and 
Virginia, whoſe navigation, .as well as the 
St. Lawrence, afford them a direct commu- 
nication with the Atlantic Ocean. On 
the ſouth they are partly bounded by the 
mountains ; and on the weſt by the vaſt 
river Miſſiſſippi, whoſe ſource is unknown; 
and which, after flowing through the 

great continent of America, admitting into 
| its ſwelling waves the tributes of a thou- 

ſand waters, falls into the gulph of Mexico. 


All 


. 


1 

All the parts of this great country, 
whether by rivers which fall into the lakes 
on the one ſide, or on the other into the 
Ohio and Miſſifſippi, or by thoſe which 
join by ſmall portages with the rivers of 
Virginia ard the neighbouring Mates, 
finally connecting the Atlantic with the 
whole body of the weſtern waters by 
means of the $t, Lawrence, the Hudſon, 
the bays of Delaware and Cheſapeak, and 
the rivers of the Carolinas, afford a water 
communication unknown to any W part 

| er . N — A 


The countries which 1 have 4:ſeribed, 


firſt thoſe on this fide of the mountains 
within the preſent ſettled ſtates, and as 


theſe become well peopled, the lands on 
the Ohio were the regions which I had in 


view when I quoted the ode of the philo- 
ſophic poet in the beginning of this letter. 
Referring the remaining part of this ſub- 
jet of emigration to my nexkt letters, I 
n now conelude by following the path 
| ro ne which 
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which is there fo beautifully pointed out 
to us, and, in his animated ſpirit, call out 


to my countrymen, * Theſe are the fortus 


te nate plains, where the untilled land 
„ produces corn, and the unpruned vine 
“yields its nectariqus juice; where the 


* fertile olive bloſſoms, and the purple 


$6 fig adorns its native tree, Honey diſtila 
10 from the oaks, and the high mountaing 
+6 pour forth their waters with a murmur- 
„ ing rill, The friendly flocks. preſent, 


te unſought, their full udders, and wan 


N 


der through the luxuriant meadows uns 
„ moleſted by ravenous beaſts : and many 
„ more things ſhall we, happy Engliſh: 
t men, view with admiration, the rainy 
* winds neither injuring the grain with 
too much moiſture, nor a dry ſoil burn · 
Cy ing it up, a temperate climate modera- 
* ting both extremes, No, contqgious 
s diſtempers hurt either the inhabitants 
e or their flocks, the ſcorching ſun. or 
freezing cold being alike unknown to 


'$* theſe IO lands. Providence has aſ- 


<6 "ow 


ey Toa oh fro 


Nec veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperit humus ; 


—. adam Al. rig 
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© ſigned to us theſe fortunate plains for a 
* place of refuge from the vices which 
% have polluted our native ſhores ; from 
4 whence there ſhall be a happy eſcape 
«© for every good and virtuous man.“ 


= * arva, Beata 


| Petamus ar ua, divites et inſulas, 


Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata | quotannis, 
Et imputata floret uſque vinea : | 
Germinat et nunguam fallentis termes olivæ: 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem ; 1 
Mella cava manant ex ilice; montibus alas 


Levis crepante lympha defilit pede, 


Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera; 


Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 
Pinguia nec ficcis urantus ſemina glebis ; 
Utrumque rege W 25g coelitum. ED 
Nulla nocent pecori contagia ; nullius at 
Gregom aefinoſa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter Ila pix ſecrevit Itora genti; 
Ut "I aere tempus aureum ; 
ET 4 


. 
* 
. 
Here, 
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Acre, dehine ferro duravit fecula quorigh 
Pi us fecunda, as OD "A a T5 


1 © # 


Farewel. 


From on board the Britannia, at fea 
Nov, 23 1784 


BY 


Offering its bleſuful iſles and 3 , 
Where annual Ceres crowns th uncultur d field, 
And vines, unprur d, their bluſhing cluſters yield} 
Where olives, faithful to their ſeaſon, grow, | 
And figs with nature's deepeſt purple glow. ' | 

From hollow oaks, where honey'd ſtreams diſtil, 
And bounds with noiſy foot the pebbl'd rill; 
Where goats, untaught, forſake the flow'ry vale,- 
And bring. their ſwelling udders to the pail. © 

Nor evening bears the ſheepfold growl around,. 
Nor mining vipers leave the tainted ground, 

Nor wat'ry Eurus deluges the plain, 

Nor heats exceſſive _ the ſpringing grain. 


Oer the glad flocks no. foul contagion ſpreads, 
Nor ſummer ſun his burning: influence ſheds, 
Pure and unmix'd the world's firſt ages roll'd; 

But ſoon as braſs had ſtain'd the flowing gold. 
To iron harden'd by ſucceeding crimes, 

Jove for the juſt preſerv'd theſe happy climes ; 

To which the gods their pious race invite, 

And bid me, en dard, direct their flight- 

Hari 7 ee, 
Min A J 
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THE 
* 


EMPLOYMENTS OF EMIGRANTS 


IN AMERICA. 


p * 
. ; * 


Omnium aue virum, er quibus aliquid acquiritur, | 
wihil off agricultura melius, nibil ubericius, nibil dul. 
ciui nibil homine, nibil libero, dignius.. 

nM Cic. de Orr. 
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Mv laſt letter was confined to an in · 
quiry after a ſituation in the United States 
beſt adapted to the purpoſes of thoſe who 


\ 


— 


are deſirous of emigrating to America, and ; | 
of forming ſettlements in that country. I 
The (moſt advantageous occupations to be : | 
followed there will be my _ ſubjeQ. l 
Agriculture will be the ER 1 | ' 


ment of thoſe who emigrate to America, - ' 
Induſtrious, ſober, and attentive farmers, | 
of knowledge in huſbandry, with a little 
money to begin a ſettlement, are ſyre of 
acquiring, in @ ſhort time, large and pro- 
fitable farms. The. fertility of the lands 
gives them aſſurances of plentiful crops, 
and the temperature of the climate gives 
them 
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them affurances of health to enjoy the 


fruits of them. 


In my general introduction to the ſub» | 
je& of emigration I have ſpoken curſorily 


of thoſe people, who, having been mer- 
_ chants, traders, or uſeful handicraftſmen, 
may prefer ſettling in the great towns. 
America is not in a condition to give en- 
chura; gement to manufacturers in general. 
Thie following are thoſe who have _ a 
proſpect of ſucceſs, « 


7 


All manufacturers of the coarſer parts of 
iron, which, from the expence and i incon | 
venience of carriage, cannot be brought 
from a diſtance without great diſadvan- 


tage — all thoſe who have a mechanical 
turn in the greater or more uſeful manu- 
factures of that metal, and Which bear a 
relation to huſbandry and other tools, and 
to the conſtruction of mills of various 
kinds — builders; carpenters, joiners, ma- 


ſons, bricklayers, plaſterers, fmiths, gla- 
_ plumbers, and ſimilar uſeful trades | 


— handi- 


* 


— 


— 
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«= hatdicraftſmen, ſuch as — 
taylors, and ſuch kind of | people — mas 
nufacturers of linen from Scotland or Ire- 
land, alſo of coarſe cotton, may, in gene- 
ral, if they are ſober, ingenious men; 
practically and well verſed in their occupa- 
| tions, depend upou encouragement, 

On the contrary, clothiers, ſilk and other 
weavers, Birmingham and Sheffield toy 
manufacturers, jewellers, coach-makers, 
and every other ſpecies of manufacturers 
which depends upon luxury, will find no 
employment. The preſent rage for luxu- 
ry in the great towns may hold out a delu- 
five encouragement ; but this will be for 
the reaſon which I have already given, 
merely temporary. When this evil (which | 
J have already obſerved will cure itſelf, for 
the want of money to purchaſe European 
luxuries) is at an end, the emigrants of 
this ſpecies, who have found employment, 
muſt become labourers. This, however, 
will be an advantage, as labourers in Ame- 
rica 
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rica are well clothed, and their labour 
B97 ind 4: 

But n the firſt ſpecies of mans 
facturers which I have deſcribed will, in 
general, find advantageous employments 

to themſelves, and may be rendered very 
uſeful during their reſidence in the towns, 
yet ſuch are the peculiar advantages attend- 
ing agriculture, not only in the acquiſition 
of a ſtock of money, but in the acquiſition 
of a ſtock: of health, that there are very 
few who have procured money ſufficient to 
make a ſettlement that will not prefer this 
mode of life to any other employment, 


This will, therefore, produce | beneficial 
effects. It will be a perpetual fund of ad- 
vantage both to the American States and 
to perſons of thoſe oecupations who are de- 
ſirous of emigrating to them. New fet- 
tlements in the country will be continually 
forming by thoſe, who, having acquired 


+ knowledge by their refidence in the States, 


may be aſſured of immediate ſucceſs, lea- 
ving 
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Wing their occupations to ſimilar e 
tuters and tradeſmen who emigrate to Ame- 
rica. By theſe means the country will re- 
ceive a conſtant increaſe of new inhabi 
tants, and a profitable n of 1 
oy be ng 1.5 in n 


Men of ul, rather chan critical, ki 
terature, of ſound, rather than ſubtile, 
underſtandings, and of ſincere, rather than 
refined, manners, to ſuperintend the edu- 
cation of children, wil find ample encou- 
_ ragement. America, eſpecially the inte- 
rior parts, is in great want' of ſuch cha- 
racters. She has ſeveral ſeminaries of edu- 
cation, though by no means equal to the 
extent of the country. In theſe are many 
| profeſſors of extenſive learning, and of 


compiehentivh minds. Men of clear and 
ſound underſtanding, and of acute and ſo- 
lid judgement, are, in general, much 
more frequently to be met with in Ame- 
| rica than in almoſt any other nation, Their 
writings do honour to the moſt finiſhed 
ſtile. f 
Agriculture 
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Agriculture muſt then be conſidered by 
. emigrate, as the firſt, all others 
as only ſecondary employments. But it is 
indiſpenſably requiſite to ſucceſs, that the 
emigrant be active and induſtrious, He 
muſt work in ſome ſhape or other, either 
by his head or his hands. The neceſſaries, 
the comforts, and the indulgences of life, 
may be procured by labour; but even the 
neceſſaries are not to be procured without 
it. America ſupports very fully the pro- 
priety of the proverb, Idleneſs is the 
* parent of want, and of pain.” No peo- 
ple are more ready to aſſiſt the ſtranger than 

the back ſettlers; but they expect to find | 
in others the ſame activity and induſtry 
with which their own. ene. are 


erxerted. 


„ 


len infringement of the rules 
of. ſocial induſtry, a quality abſolutely no- 
ceflary to the exiſtence of new ſettlements, 
-were not this to be conſidered as an invio- 
lable law. In ſuch countries, indolence 
is an evil which effects its own: puniſh- 


_— wc. 


by 
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ment; and. muſt work out its awn cute. 
The cup is within the reach of every man, : 


full to the brim; - but the exertion to take 
it muſt ariſe from himſelf, 80 long as he 


has the capacity, he cannot, and he ought 


not, to receive it from any other hand, 


'y LY os frequently i made uſe of the t term, 


indulgencies of life, I think an explana- 


tion neceſſary, leſt I ſhould be underſtood 
to mean its delicacies. N 0 fanciful orna« 
ments are here to be met with to adorn 
the perſon, or the high-flavoured ſauces of 
a French cook to pamper the body. It 
would | be a wiſe conduct in thoſe who 


have been accuſtomed to this kind of life, | 


and. who are under the neceſſity of emi- 


grating to America, to endeavour to find 
out ſome , ſpot in Scotland or Ireland, 


where the manners of our forefathers are 


yet preſerved, and where all that i is con- 
ſumed i in the family i is produced within its 
domain, In this manner will both food 
and raiment be procuted in the part of 
America which I have deen deſcribing, ; 


'U | 33 


- 
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The climate of Great Britain beſtows 
upon its inhabitants few of the indul- 

gencies, and is often parſimonious of the | 
neceſſaries of life. The climate of theſe 
parts of Ametica not only grants to the 
people neceſſaries, but even indulgendies i in 
| abundance. Wine, beer, cyder, oil, will 

be produced in great plenty. Butcher's 
meat of all kinds, and every. ſpecies of | 
poultry and game, in exceſs. The mild- 

' neſs of the winter, the richneſs of the 
paſture, and the fertility of the corn lands; ; 
cauſe this great exuberance of ' proviſions, 
Food is, therefore, obtained with great - 2 
eaſe, Our next care is raiment, 


This, or the chief part of it. mult bs 
manufactured i in the family. The coun · 
try ſupplies ſufficient materials. I once 
ſaw in a family of diſtinction in Scotland, 
both woollen and linen cloth manufactured 
within the houſe, which were of a per- 
fectly good quality. A great number of 
the Wege to America are Iriſh and t 
Scotch 
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Seotch manufacturers. Theſe have been 
uſefully employed already, in manufactu- 
ring linen in America. But America, ke 
the Eaft, ſupplies an equally, if not more 
pleaſant manufacture, that of cotton. Of 
this there is plenty, which has been long 

in uſe, not only in the back countries, but 
in ſome of the ſettled parts on the coaſts 
South Carolina, many years ago, When 
ſhe was difappointed of her uſual ſupply 
of woollen cloth from England, on ac- 
count of the war, manufactured a ſufficient 
quantity of cotton for her negroes. 


The faſhion is as immaterial as the tex · 
ture; the lefs complex, the more pleaſant 
to the wearers The Roman form of dreſs. 
had a much greater ſimplicity than. thoſe 


of the pteſent inhabitants of Europe, 


whoſe cuſtoms originally ſprung from our 
favage anceſtors, the barbarous nations of 
the north. All the clothes, which were 
worn by many eminent Romatis, were 
the produce. of their own families. The 

U 2 Emperor 
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Emperor Auguſtus never made uſe of any 

other. Such examples, given at a time 
when the Romans had attained to the 
heighth of their power, proves that they. . 

were not ſingular. The luxury after this 
period, indeed, had no bounds ſet to its. 
but ended in the common ruin which ſ pread 

_ through Rome and Italy. But the proof 
that this practice did exiſt amongſt the firſt | 
people, 1s ſufficient to ſhew the facility of | 
its execution, and, 1 am ſure, with much 
greater comfort; for we have the luxury 

of linen, to which the Romans were 
ſtrangers. | 


W 


7 


The furniture of our houſes becomes 
our next conſideration. The ſimplicity of 
our lives in theſe ſequeſtered ſpots will 
make the fine linens, the rich filks, and 


the coſtly furniture of Europe, unnecel- f. 
ſary and uſeleſs. Inſtead of admiring the , 
works of art, we muſt. content ourſelves a 
with admiring the works of nature. Some 15 
of the vegetable productions produce both 


ſood 


—— 
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food and raiment, whilſt others prelent 
themſelves to the joiner, to be formed 
into plain and uſeful furniture for our has 
bitations. In many parts, the earth yields 


iron "for We harder purpoſes of providing 
food. In others, clays, which may be 
moulded i into ſweet and wholeſome veſſels, 
made upon the ſpot, in uſeful ſhapes. 


We have only to ſtudy convenience and 


neatueſs ; the comforts of life will follow, 
and amply ſupply the year of elegance 


and ſplendour, Y 8 6 
„Isert 10 mA > 33 p! 
The picture Which ſome late writers 
have drawn of the miſerable ſtate of the 6 
emigrants, is truly ridiculous. n eee 
Thoſe who are ' defirous of emigrating 
to America, and have no nioney to pay 
for their Paſſage, endeavour to make ah 
agreement With a maſter of a ſhip bound 
to that country. The maſter muſt be ſa- 
tisfied for the paſſage ; ; the emigrants have 
no money to pay him: they, therefore, 
r agree 


11 
agree to indent themſelves ſervants for 2 
term, generally for four years, which is to 
make fatisfation to the maſter for the 
pallage, Upon their arrival in America, 
it is neceſſary to find ſame method to ex- 
change this indenture for money, or the 
maſter of the ſhip will receive no benefit. 
This can only be done by the emigrants 
@gaging with ſome of the inhabitants of 
the country, to ſerve them as labourers 
during the term of years for which they 
have been jndented ; and this jn conſide · 
ration of certain ſums of money, which 
they haye agreed ſhall be paid fo the maſ- 
ter of the veſſel as a compenſation for the 
paſſage that he hag given them, 
5 
Great numbers of indented ſeryants haye 
emigrated this year from Ireland, whoſe 
ſervitude 1s thus diſpoſed of: — They are 
treated with humanity and tenderneſs, 
haye the ſame food ag thele maſters, and 
are plentifully ſupplied with the neceſſa- 
ries and comforts of life. If they have 
_- induſtry, 


| 
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induſtry, and give ſatisfaction to their 


maſters, they cannot fail of procuring : 4 
ſettlement for themſelves. 


| There is alſo jv BE ſpecies of emi : 
grants who go from Ireland. Theſe are 
ſubſtantial farmers and houſeh ders, who, 
| with their families, have, Fido to the 
amount of ſeveral thouſands, already failed 
from Londonderry, Newry, and Belfaſt, 
They have not only ſufficient, property 
to pay for their paſſage, but are able to 
raiſe a conſiderable ſym in money amongſt 
themſelves, which they carry with them. 
This they generally diſpoſe of iu. forming | 
ſettlements in the interior parts of Ames | 
rica, Inſtances may be given where a 
whole pariſh in Ireland has emigrated 
in this manner, poſſeſſed of conſiderable 


Property. 


lu a | country where the inhabitants 
have a temperate climate, and preſervo re- 
gularity of manners, they are in poſſeſ. 

„96, ſion, 
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fion, as a natural conſequence, of health 
and chearfulneſs. The family retire early 
to reſt, and awake early to labour. The 
diligence of the maſter is attended with 
ſucceſs, which ſoftens fatigue, and excites 
emulation. It is by ſuch, means that 
the wilds of America have been turned 
into beautiful paſtures, and filled with 


inhabitants. | i | 
3 


In ſuch happy climes, the natural dif- 
tribution of time, and diſtinction of em- 
ployments, have each their juſt and pro- 
per fandions affigned them. The ite. 
gular cuſtoms of | England are unknown 
here. Night i is not turned into day, nor 

| day into night. The morning will not 
be devoured by lep, nor ſhall we lounge 
at breakfaſt till one o'clock, dine at five 
or ſix, or amuſe ourſelves at Ranelagh till 
two or three in the morning. Theſe are 
the enjoyments which we leave behind 
us, in Europe. Inſtead of carrying with 
8 us ſuch wretched habits, let ours be more 
| rational 
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rational purſuits, and let us ſay with 
Fabius Maximus, Deos iratos Tarentinis 
relinguemus — We will leaye to the Ta» 
rentines their angry gods. — I ſhall con+ 
tinue this ſubject in my next letter. 
Fare wel. ö 


From on hoardghe Britannia, at fag, .. 
Nov, 25, 1784, 
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BUBJECT OF EMIGRATION 


CONTINUED 


PYON THOSE PERSONS ABQUT THE COURT WHO 


WILL PROBABLY LEAVE ENGLAND» 
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| Quiſnam igitur liber * Sapienc, fbique inge. 
Duem neque panperies, neque mori, neque vincula err 
Keponſere cupidinibus contemnere honores 
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* LETTER XVII 


diſpoſed i in ſuch adequate proportions, by 


the diſtribution of rank, property, and 
abilities, as to render them mutually aſſiſ· 


tant to each other. It is a prudent con- 


duct, even in thoſe who change theit 
abode from one ſettled country to another, 


to be previouſſy made known to ſome of 


the inhabitants with whom they are in Rs 2 


ture to reſide, How much more neceſſary, 


therefore, 1s it for men who emigrate to a 
new country, where ſuch an opportunity | 


of introduction is not to be procured, to 
be cautious how they proceed ! WM 
Many 


Tur laſt i in x order, but the firſt i in cou 
ſequence, | is the proper arrangement of a 
regular plan of emigration. In this plan 
a combination ſhould be formed of perſons 
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Many difficulties muſt naturally occur 
to a ſingle perſon, which, to a number, 
could ſcarcely bear that name. Our at- 
tention ought, therefore, chiefly to be di- 
rected to the forming a proper ſociety ; 
for it is not the clods of earth of which 
- our country is compoſed, but the friends 
| with whom we live, and to whom we are 
attached by mutual good offices, which | 
engage our affection and regard. But be- 
fore I enter upon the nature of the plan 
which I have mentioned, I ſhall take into 
the view the ſeveral ranks and orders of 
men in Great Britain whoſe intereſt or - 
inclination leads them to Wen to 


America. ) 


My attention will be firſt directed to 
thoſe perſons who poſſeſs, or who are can- 


dldates for employments under the Crown, 


and who live within the circle of the 
Court, whether they are men of birth and 
diſtinction, or have riſen to rank by their 
abilities, | 


There 
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There are, amongſt theſe, perſons of the 


firſt rank, who do honour to the dignity 
they poſſefs ; and there are amongſt their 
connections men who have too much ſpirit 


to ſubmit to any yoke, when a free coun- 


try opens its arms to receive them. There 
are others, on the contrary, of equal rank, 


or who live within the circle of the Court, 


who are leſs ſcrupulous. Of the latter I 
ſhall now ſpeak. 


Theſe are either men of faſhion, who 
have no other ground or principle of ac- 
tion than what ariſes from the moſt  difa- 
greeable qualities of the human mind, or 
J perſons of diſtinction, in whom ſelf inte- 
reſt produces equally bad effects, though 
by different means. The latter are mere 


%- 
_ 


machines, guided by avarice or ambition. 


The former are the butterflies of the day, 
whoſe empty joys are confined to a taſte 


for dreſs or equipage, who are diſtinguiſhed 


by either the act of embelliſhing their gild- 
ed houſes, of decorating their elegant ta- 
, or of ſhewing the excellence of theit 

palate, 
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palate, by producing diſhes of the moſt 
exquiſite reliſh. Such men, to whatever, 
party they belong, ought merely to be. 
conſidered as the ornamental lumber of 


the palace; the property of every prince, 


who poſſeſſes it. Theſe, therefore, can 
have no part in conſiderations your the 
ſubje& of ee, 


1 come now to freak of men of birth | 


and diſlindion, poſſeſſed of great landed 
property, and of high deſert. If theſe 


ſubmit to unjuſtifiable meaſures, their 
minds muſt be either degraded to heit 1 


ſituation, or they muſt have in contems | 
plation an emigration to another country 
with the ſhattered remains of ſuch part of 
their fortunes as they can gather from 


their eſtates. When vaſt landed property 


is obliged to be expoſed. to ſale, there are 
very few purchaſers to be met with; and, 
in general, ſettlements. and intails are obs 
ſtacles to the fale of moſt of the great 
Engliſh eſtates. 
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advantages of birth or fortune, differs in 
this circumſtance — the former poſſeſs the 
election of living a private life in their 


own country, by ſubmitting to itz goveru- 
ment — the latter are deprived of it for the 


want of ſufficient property to ſupport their 
rank. I ſuppoſe them to be equally men 
of principle, incapable of proſtituting them- 
ſelves, or their talents, to the ſupport of 
any corrupt government. J, 


F410 
\ 119 
* 


The making of an election by a perſon 
to leave his country, 
means of continuing in it with honour to 


himſelf, /is ſoftened in ſome degree by its 
neceſſity ; but to make an election, in 


which a man of birth and diſtinction, 8 


long uſed to habits of deference to his 
| perſon, and indulgence. of his deſires, ſur- 


renders up the means. which procured 


them, is ſo ſevere a trial of his fortitude, 
as to become an act of exalted virtue. 


@d 


The condition of perſons in this tua- 
tion, as well of men who: have riſen: to 
rank merely by their abilities, without the 


who has nat the | 


L 6 
Such inſtances are rare; hut they maybe 


found even in this degenerate age. 


Want of riches in a republic is not at : 
tended with the reproach which it bears 
in a monarchical ſtate. In England, the 
road to honour, preferment, and the ac 


cumulation of wealth, is open to every 


man of talents in public life: but if the 
attainment of wealtli be attended with | 
toſs of principle, and a man of abilies re+ 
jects them with Kadi = if dana 
viewing 


8 


. 1 5 8 
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bar 101 

Nee i mags tenus an, Te 
He liyes with ne; upon the little mae 
dicum which he poſſeſſes, he will be 3 
treaſure to a free ſtate, Men, who are 


_ Fapable of ſacrificing their intereſts to theip 


# ——— whoſe frugal board, 
© Frantit's Hiram 


integrity 


ans. . Mt Mi 
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integrity, muſt ever be a valuable acquiſi- 
tion to the country which receives them. 


I have ſaid there are amongſt the con- 


nections of men of rank and diſtinction, 


living within the circle of a Court, many 
men, who have too much ſpirit to ſubmit 
to a yoke, when a free country opens its 


arms to receive them. I am very deſirous 


of taking the ſtate of ſuch. men into en 
cular con ſideration. 


1 do. not. mean the generality of the 


perſons , employed in the public offices, 


Theſe have, in a manger, been edycated 


in the ſchool. of obedience, aud have do 


will but that of the maſters whom they 
ſerye· When a new miniſterial ſyſtem of 


government was reduced into practice. \ 
and the Whigs were turned out of place, ; | 


all their connections, to the loweſt clerks 
in office, wete diſcharged from their em- 
ployments. But when it was diſcovered 
that this violence would not gain the point 
aimed at, without à ſevere conteſt, and 

T 3. _ 


f 


\ 
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that the means exiſted of obtaining it in 4 
much lefs diffeult manner, this practicg 


„Sine that period nt in office have 
.  *hoen ſtationary. Obedience to their prin= 
 cipal, or rather to the ſecretary or deputy 
who is ſet as a watch over them, is alotie 
required. There is generally i in the pub- 
lic offices ſome ſtationary ſecretary; or chief | 
clerk, who directs the buſineſs or it. ä 


8 


1 habe faid thus much upon the aka 
in order to prevent any confuſion that 
| might ariſe from the blending of charace| 
ters. The mere clerks in office may 
| therefore be added to the ſame lumber 
(though not ſo ornamental) which belongs 
to whatever prince poſſeſſes the palace, 
The perſons \ whoſe ſituation I wiſh to take 
into particular conſideration are the confi- | 
dential friends of men of rank and dittine - 
tion, who follow their fortunes, and wha 
come in or go out of place with the pry 
with) whom chey r are connected. 


Poblig 
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Public buſineſs cannot be carried on 4s 


| — in any country, where thoſe: 


perſons who are moſt capable of forming 


the executive part of government are ſub- 
ject to be diſplaced whenever a party pres 
vails ; nor, on the contrary, can any man 
of principle remain in office when no other 
ground of action is ſuffered than that of 
paſtive obedience. We have ſeen, by ex- 
perience, that the manner in which a pers 


ſon is required to conduct himſelf in this. 
. tuation will infallibly pgs __ OTE 


A Sara Whis cannot be ni 
upon any principal or party, whoſe opi⸗ #1 
nions do not coincide with his own,” In 
leſſer points, for all men of the ſame party © 


cannot be brought to an union of ſenti · 


| ment, it 1s his duty to ſubmit his opinions Wh 
to his ſuperiors; but, in all meaſures of | 


importance, he has no ſuch duty to fulfil: 
he is to be guided by his own unbiaſſed 
Judgement; and he is anſwerable to God 


alone: for the proper N of the 
X 3 


lies | 


L * 
faculties which, in his nene he has 
e ven n "ts ag en 


5 Trib the exiſtehce of ſuch a Hate, 
it muſt naturally follow that public bufi- 
neſs cannot be carried on to the preateſt 

' - advantage; neither can any 6f thoſe per- 
fons, whom I particularly allude to, 
amongſt the Whig conneAtions, (however | 
qualified for it) remain in place. Suech 
men cannot undergo the humiliatiug con- 


.' dition of becoming, like the ſtationary 
- men in office, the mere inſtruments of 
. | 5688, 125 


There are other diffleulties which ſuch. 
perſons labour under, even amongſt theit 
own connections. A perſon of this de- 

ſeription may enjoy the full confidence of 

| 9 leading member in the government: : he 
may enjoy the friendſhip of the miniſter 
himſelf, and have not only free zeceſs to 
his perſon, but to other parts of admini- 
ſtration; all of whom may have a good: 

| opinion of his parts and integrity. H 
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may be attentive and active in the buldelb 
of his office: he may eſtabliſh in it great 


and material reforms, and be otherwiſe 


employed in important public affairs: far- 
ther, as he, in a manner, lives amidſt the 
members of adminiſtration, he neceſſurily 
becomes acquainted with almoſt every pubs 
lic tranſaction : yet, a perſon with all theſe 
capital advantages, and whoſe ſituation is 
the object of envy and reſpe&, muſt poſs 
ſeſs other leſs- eſtimable qualifications be- 
fore he can ſucceed in any n 
for himſelf or his W * 


Tn - 


His ill ſucceſs | ariſe from the voluptu · 
ouſueſs of manners which pervades almoſt 
every corner of England, eſpecially the 
principal families. The faſhionable vices . 


of gaming and high living are become, 


by this means, ſo very prevalent, that a 
ſimilarity of manners can only ſecure the 
friendſhip of thoſe in whoſe hands are the 
iſſues of lucrative employments. Ow 
dinners are an excellent, and the moſt cer | 

tain, road to preferment. ö 
| * 4 öð „ 


ian men of rank and family, is 
connected with mildneſs of diſpoſition 
ang eaſe of temper. Theſe qualities con- 
tinually ſubject them to be overborne by 


/ 
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l am ſenſible that there are many per» 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction in England, 
who are wholly. free from theſe views: 


but this fingular moderation of conduct, X 


men who, having bolder features in their 


eharacter, not only ſet the world at de- | 


fiance in private life, but aſſume the lead 


in all matters of party. It may happen. 


generally 


that ſuch a perſon is connected with a 


man who has riſen to rank by his abilities * 


alone: but although thoſe abilities have 
commanded a high ſituation for himſelf, 
ſuch is the jealoufy entertained of great 
talents which have not the fortuitous aſ- 
ſiſtahce of birth and riches to ſupport 


them, that they are not ſuffered (quitting 


the common routine of office) to be ex- 


erted by the ſelection of proper perſons, 
however adapted their capacities may ho 


for particular e, 


A : 


i * | ; /4 - 


| 


* 
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eis, although, the Whig: leaders are 
fiithfol ſtewards for the public, they are 
moſt miſerable patrons. They are them - 
ſelyes practiſed in the virtues of integrity 
and diſintereſtedneſs to an eminent degree. 
In a private capacity, they are kind, in · 
dulgent, and affectionate. Their purſes, 


whenever it is in their power, are open to 


reward and relieve their time chearfully 
employed to oomfort and aſſiſt their friends. 
Vet even a knowledge of circumſtances, 
which, in a private ſituation, would have 


a full and immediate effect upon their af- 
fections, has no manner of influence when 


the deſired reward for ſervice is to proceed 


fan the e We f e, 


5 „abend they are thus callous, al- 


molt to the entire neglect of their friends, 


the public receives no benefit ; for theſe | 


very rewards are often ſuffered to be en- 
joyed by thoſe who are not only without 
attachment, but who are very frequently 
inimical to them. This conduct ariſes 
from no other motive than the fear of 


being | 


34 ] 
being accuſed 5 partiality in the ae. 
tion of A e e ec 


| I FI perhaps, be ſuppoſed. by maby* 
to have dwelt too long upon this ſubje& $ 
but J had not only in view the particular 
| fitvation of the perſons whom I have des 
ſcribed, but I was deſirous of explaining £ 
ſome tircumſtances which are ill under- | 
ſtood by the public with reſpe& to the 
perſons themſelves, Their ſituation" in 
England is very precarious. Should there 
be a change of adminiſtration, they muſt 
know, by experience, that they have no 
proſpect of enjoying ſufficient emoluments 
to admit even thoſe common ſatisfactions, 
which, in their rank of life, they have 
reaſon to expect. If this event ſhould not 
take place, they have a certainty of Aill 


more grievous diſappointment. 


The propriety, therefore, of ſuch per- 

7 ſons removing from a country where they 
| have little to expect, and much to fear, to 
ſettle in a riſing ſtate, where, on the con. 
"IM trary, 


HE ( 31s J | 
trary, their hopes greatly exceed their ap- 
prehenſions, ſeems not to admit of doubt. 
So long as the preſent ſyſtem remains in 
"England, there will be an uneaſy depen- 
dence, which obtains not only in ſuch 
perſons whom I have mentioned, but in 
every perſon whatever belonging to admĩ - 
niſtration, even to the miniſter himſelf; 
ſo long, therefore, will the ſituation of 
_ perſons dependent upon a Court be ren- 
dered weary and troubleſome. — My ſub- 
ject increafes upon me ſo much, that I 
muſt refer the conſideration of the ſitua- 
i tion of thoſe perſons who will probably 
emigrate to America to another letter, — 
Farewel. E 


From on board the Britannia, at fog | y 
| Nov. 25, 1784. N. 
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LETTER xx. 


* 


THE 
SUBJECT OF EMIGRATION 


A 


CONTINUE D. 


UPON THE DIFFERENT RANKS OF PEOPLE WHO 


WILL PROBABLY LEAYE ENGLAND, 


Incip⸗ cum pauper tate habere commercium. | bs 
Aude, Hoſpes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignung 
 Finge De —= | 

Nemo alius off Dio dignus, quam qui opes contempſit 

Quorum poſſeſſione tibi non enterdico ; ſed efficere vale, | 
ut illas intrepide poſſdeas. Quad uns conſequeris modo, 
ff te etiam fine illis beat? vilurum perſuaſetis tibi; f 
illas tanquans exituras ſemper adſpexeris. 
F Magee SENECA. 
| . 
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LETTER XIX. 


I SHALL now quit the Court for the 
city, and inquire into the ſtate of thoſe 
Who will moſt probably emigrate from 
it. In the obſervations which I have 
made upon the manners of this age, I have 
8 the expenſive life of the people 
in general, Amongſt theſe are the far 
greater part of the merchants and tradeſ- 
men ; which, combined with the general 
complaints of the decay of trade, and the 
want of money, naturally leads us to re- 
flect upon the end of ſuch unuſual and. | 
dangerous appearances, 1 do not think it 
neceſſary to examine into the means by 
which this « expence is ſupported. This I 
know to be precarious, 1 merely recome-, 
mend 


* 


{ 32⁰ 1 * 
mend an inquiry how long oy will pro- 
babes laſt. 


1 
* 8 N ern 5 1 
| " \ . 


- 


It will be 8 on this 1 inquiry ing 
made, that the countenance of this man- 
ner of life in the city will laſt ſo long as 
the credit of the mercantile intereſt is pre- 
ſerved, and that i it muſt ceaſe with the firſt 
violent blow which that intereſt receives: | 
We know that the debts which 7 appear o 
the different books, firſt, of the mer- 
chants who ſhip goods—next, 'on thoſe of 
the great tradeſmen who felt for port — | 
and laſtly, of the ſhopkeepers of the me- 
tropolis in general, conſtitute che bulk of 
the property, upon the” ſtrength. of which | 
thefe heavy expences are ſupported, ' We 
alſo know, that there is every reaſon to 
expect a ſtill greater increaſe of the gie. 
vances which are the ſubject of complaint. 
It amounts, therefore, to a demonſtration, 
that it is every day drawing nearer une” 
pearer to'an 15 | Lat 


” 


* 


: CLE 1 
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for the goods exported to thoſe States ſince 

the peace. The country, has been too much 
| reduced, by the war that Great Britain 
waged againſt her, to be in the capacity of 
diſcharging them, As little reaſon have 
we to expect the ſolvency of the Eaſt-India 


Company, in whoſe fate the city is ſo 
deeply involved. Theſe two events will 
be amongſt the calamitous blows which FT 
the commercial intereſt will receive, ſt 
by which their particular grievances will | 


e I ed t ELM 


4 ' 


The landed intere@ Vi been alſo ſhown 


to have its full ſhare of the evils to which. 
the country, in its preſent ſtate; is ſub» 


jet, and therefore equally incapable f 
ſuſtaining the burden of its debts, The; 1 
Wl 


payments at preſent are fo partially m 
that a general ceffation does not appear 


att Y 9 be 5 


— 


have already ſhewn that we ought not 
to place a dependence either upon the payer 
ment of the former debt due from the citi- 
| 2ens of America, or the more recent en- | 
gagements which have been entered into 


P is i 


; gther, that when 4 ſingle link fails, the 
whole is broken, When the debtor ig be- 


e 


4 #7 


been diſtant. . The intereſt of/tno- 


pops. ariſing from. the imnhavſs Wie 


and which muſt be paid, is collected av 


 phis time by the mortgagee with great dif; 


ficulty, We are drawing near'to the crifig 
to which all countries immerſed in lugurye. | 
and burdened with taxes, are ſubject: 2 
criſis too often accompanied by a revolus 
fron Fate 5 its We ** 2. ie 0 


1. 


A ſtile of Wies 3 wholly * 
credit, and ſubſiſted merely upon hope, 


cannot therefors be laſtipg ; and ſuch is 


the chain which binds ſociety tg each | 


come incapable. of payment, the tradeſs 


man who. truſted him is reduced to the 
fame 1 INcapacity 5 the debt being an ima: 


„ 


b * 5 


In fach a fat ng np e 
hay to fold. 


1 AT 
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diſtreſs than to conſolidate the was 
 wreeks of his fortune, and form a ſettles 
ment in America. The man who has 
lived in ſplendour cannot deſcend to mean 
employments at home; the witneſſes of 


his former / proſperity are offenſive to his 


| foclings: heexchanges, with pleaſure, the 
ſcene of his misfortunes for a ſettlement in 
a diſtant country, where he can again be · 
gin the e e ex · 


: 


| The ſame 5 ni 5 
country” as in the city; chiefly; amongſt 
the manufacturers, (who have ſupplied the 


orders for America) the merchants, bans - 
kers, and capital tradeſmen. As few paye,” 


ments will he made to the manufacturets 
bor the goads)which they have already ſold, | 


farther orders cannot be executed. In 


conſeguence, great numbers of the work 
men muſt be diſcharged for want of em- 


ployment.' This Will be a common evil 
tothe whole country, derte ene | 


mee, T9 


1 2 a "Tho 


, 


The inferior tradeſmen, and the workmen 


L 324] 
The inhabitants of the country depend; 


in ſome meaſure, upon each other. Per, 
ſons who retire from buſineſs generally 
inveſt their money either in mortgages/or. 
the public funds, or in lending money at 
intereſt - to thoſe who remain in trade, 


in the different fabrics, rely ſolely upon 1 
the merchants and manufacturer: for em- 
ployment. When, therefore, the tein 
of trade becomes ſo great, that the com- 
mercial intereſt in London is unable to 


reſiſt the torrent, their country connec: 


tions will fall with them; in which caſe, 
all the inhabitants whom I have gene 
muſt be involved in eee, fate. 


As a greater iets) 0 ot manners pre: 
wails i in the country, the ſufferings of the 
people will be leſs ſevere than thoſe of the 
capital. It might, therefore, be expected 
that the emigration, from thence would 
not be ſo conſiderable; but there is one 
cauſe which will operate in favour of emis 
gration. 1% K inhabitants are of very di- 
e 8 gent 


5 
\ FR 
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Ugent habits, and much diſpoſed to in- 
duſtry. Theſe, finding no means in Great 
Britain capable of extricating them from 


Tho farmers; the moſt valuable of the 
whole body of the emigrators, fill up the 
0 rear of this long lit. Theſe, having 


the example of their neighbours, indul- 
ging themſelves with many ſuperfluities, 


to which they had before been ſtrangers. 


Agriculture being then a profitable oceu- 


pation, the farmers had an opportunity of 
_ raiſing a capital of their on. With this 


theit difficulties, will be naturally led to 
| emigrate to a country from hence they 
already derive the moſt promiſing expes - 


ſhared in the general proſperity which re- 
ſulted from che peace of 1762, followed 


money they were enabled to bid againſt 


each other for farms, many of which 
were conſolidated by the landlords, and 


the rents advanced, as faſt as the leaſes 
fell in, By theſe means eſtates, /in general, 


\Þs 


5 


e ee 


— 


. . 36 
were eee In wales. [thong Is” 
min rt Se N. aft; 
the 2 i o Side J i M 
8⁰ hong as he al 1 conti- 
nved, theſe rents were not only punctually 

paid; but the lands, in general, improved. 

The country being, however, now fallen 
into a ſtate of decay, the farmers are be- 
come incapable of continuing the fame | 
rents. They have not only ſacrificed the | | 
little property; which they had accumu- 
lated, but are now ſo; mych im debt, that 
they have no other means of fully ſatisfying 
their landlords than by ſurrendering their 
ſtock in Payment, This many of; chen 
have already ge e to en to 
det farms. . a9. 2:5d HH 


u DE ,hẽ⁰=uj§⅛z 
his are fo hs whnrs the rents 
are not at this time greatly in arrear. 
The farmers, therefore, 1 in general, find 
ſuch .difficulty i in living upon their farms, 
even in the moſt frugal manner, that 
many have already expreſſed a ſtrong des. 
ſice to goes to America, They want 
only 


- 


| 9 | „ þ 
ft do FE 

This diſpoſition is not confined to the 
common farmers; who have only a leaſe 
of lands f it is extended to a large 'bbdy, 

who have ſmall eſtates of their own, which 

they cultivate themſelves, Theſe, finding 
| fimilar difficulties; have ati equally ſtrong 
| inclination to emigrate: A difficulty in 
the diſpoſal of their eſtates foritis the chief 
obſtruction to their deſire. They would 
each of them, in their different ſtations, | 
be uſeful ſubjects. The one would be | 
found induſtrious maſters ; <tr ie . 
ee e nit | . 


- have now, as 1 Sdn 4 
eee the rey ratiks of men in 


Great'Britain whoſe inclination orntereſt 
leads them to emigrate to America. T'exs * 
cept the comtnoti people alone, who abit! \ 
follow the fate of thoſe who „ | 
them employment, either at home ot 
abroad. It is evident that there are great 
numbers of people, who are either deſi- 


e or who'will bs obliged by neceſſit7 
| 1 aa 


| WT ES ek 
— to America; ſome in tolerable 


8 circumſtances, ſome without any property 


at. all: many who make amends: for the 


want of property by their abilities others | 


by activity: two very eſſential qualities to 


the well-being of a new ſettlement. In 


ſhort, there are few- people, who, if they | 


5 have good diſpoſitions, may not be ren- 
dered uſeful to each other in a plan of 

- emigration, compoſed of perſons Jeet 
Ay combined e. R nes 


x? [os KIT. * 
5 


Nh 9 ariſe n ſuch aſſo : 


ciations. Emigration is at all times at- 
tended with ſome difficulties, eſpecially to 


thoſe who embark ſingly, or even in ſmall | 
parties, without the neceflary precaution 


of forming a regular plan of ſociety for 
the purpoſe. The ſettlement: of an aſſo- 
eiation upon a conſiſtent and extenſive plan 
prevents theſe embarraſſments. Thoſe 


who compoſe ſuch, a ſociety,” FORE 


. previouſly acquainted with each other, are 
enabled to fix upon the neceflary arrange- 
| ments with 1 and ſatisfaction. 


L , . 
. 


W 


of a new ſettlement. 


E 
An aſſociation, formed upon the tf 

tematie plan of founding a conſiderable 
ſettlement, ſhould comprehend within it 
all the views neceſſary for its eſtabliſhment 
and proſperity. + Every member ought to 
have his poſt aſſigned him. Some of them 
ſhould be ſent over to lay the foundation. 
Others ſhould be 
fixed in the neareſt American ſeaports to 
receive the emigrants which are ſent from 
the ſociety to ftrengthen the ſettlement, 
as well as the other ſupplies neceffary for 
its improvement and ſucceſs ; whilſt ano- 
ther part of the aſſociation (conſtantly re- 
ceiving an aecceſſion of new members) 
ought to remain at home, to ſend dut ſup- 
plies, and to diſpoſe of any returns of 
merchandize which the ſettlers might find 
for their advantage to ſend them: in mort, 
to ſuperintend the affairs of the ſociety in 
general, or of thoſe of any particular mem- 
ber in it, who ſhould have: occaſion” for 
wm ——— | | ; 


In 


1 


tan 1: 

In the arrangements of the different 
parts of the aſſociation, regard ſhould. „% 
paid to the properly contraſting the porſons 
who find money with thoſe who haye only 
labour to offer, that the whole may be ren 
dered uſeful to each other. Many mem- 
bers may have abilities adequate to the di- 
rection and management of the whole, or 

| of different parts of the undertzking and | 
yet not be poſſeſſed of property: other | 
members may have property, without theſe. 
neceſſary abilities. The labour of the one, 
and the property of the other, muſt be 
made ſubſervient to each other in ſuch a 
manner as to promote the general good of 9 
dale * tei Hk On 0 
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of America ought to be ſent out to ena - 
mine the country, and to fix upon a pro- 
per ſituation to eſtabliſh the ſettlement, 
When this is determined upon, a part of 
the affociation muſt be ſele&ed for the 
purpoſe of forming it, attended by uſeful 
IE ARRen and labourers, and equipped 
| | with 


„ 1 W 
wich tools and all other neceſlaries n ps 
plantation. The members who, ag I have 
already remarked, ſhould be fixed in the 
neareſt American ſeaport, might be pre- 

viouſly en in = to eee. 
. 10 Ute 3103 0] 8 
This a of * hould b be 
choſey from thoſe who have abilities, whe- 
ther they have property or not, as the firſt 
eſtabliſhment is attended with the greateſt 
diffficulties, and requires both a ſolid judge- 
ment to plan, and an operative vigour to 
execute. ' Beſides, if there are © ſufficient 
- number- of members who have eien 
without property, it is reaſonable that, as 
the fotming the ſettlement is the moſt dif- 
ficult part, they ſhould-be made choice of 
for the firſt expedition. That thoſe Who 
find money ſhould alſo find an eſtabliſh- | 
ment provided for them againſt their arri. 
val. The indented ſervants will in courſe 
be provided for in the uſual manner: but a 
portion of land ought to be aſſigned to 
them at the end of their terms of ſer⸗ 
vitude. 


All 


1 EY 'Þ OW 
All manner of uſeful Bandiefstiftun 
muſt form 2 part of the undertaking. 


Capenters, maſons, ſmiths, and every 


other trade that bears any relation to agri-' 


culture or building. When the ſettlement 


is ſo much increaſed as to ſand in need of 
ſuperior- mechanical - profeſſions, as engi- 


neers, millwrights, or builders, ſuch per- 


ſons will eafily be induced to join the aſſo- 


ciation, from the ample encouragement 
which 2 would be certain to receive. 


i *- 
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A few obſervations open the firſt" expe- 7 


ditions to America, and upon the aſſent of 
the Government to ęmigrations at this 


. 


time, will conclude the ſobject. 1 ſhall | 


refer them to my next m_ and now "bid 


vou farewell. 
* HJ ; 727 7 | 33 67 - A 


Turn on board the Britannia, at ſea, © e 
Nov. 30, 1784. n : 
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4 8 n were ſound · 
ed upon ſimilar inſtitutions: It may pro» 
bably be objected to Ty, that very few of 
ws firſt ſettlers. were ſucceſsful : they 
were chiefly deſtroyed either by famine or 
| ane or by the arrows of the Indians, 

Whoſe territories they pſurped. / The il- 

luſtrious Penn, the firſt and moſt humane 

of lawgivers, is the only exception amidſt 
the various ſettlements of the great conti« 
nent of the weſtern weſtern world. It is _ 
 fary, in order to remove theſe objections, 
0 inquire into the cauſe of this ill ſucceſs, 

The whole country was at that time a 
wilderneſs,” the few inhabitants in it hoſ - 
*h aun Pee n, ee = 
ea 


n 
Fea coaſt, (where the ſettlers were obliged 
to eſtabliſh themſelves) very indifferent. 
A variety of cauſes reduced them to the 


neceſſity of making this choice. Their poſ- 


ſeflions were narrow, and circumſcribed. 
| the ſpot upon which they landed was 


their whole eſtate; for the title to which 
they were indebted alone to the ſuperio· 


rity of their arms. A proximity to te 


| ſea, from whence. they came, was there» 
fore neceſſary to their ſafety, that they 


might be open to ſupplies: from the mo- 


| 


ther country; without which they could 


not have Wen long to ſubſiſt. 


7 


The event ward the: widdom of this 


choice. It proved the only- means by 


which the ſurviving ſettlers were preſerved 


amidſt the diſſreſs and diſorder of their 


- firſt eſtabliſhment. Many periſhed, The 


diſtance from the mother country, and 


the civil commotions which reigned in it, 


pon after the firſt ſettlement of America, 


preventing geperal relief, ſome ſettlements 
were e ruined and broken up, the 
pie | inhabitaarg 


8 
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inhabitants dying of diſeaſe and want of 
food. Thoſe who remained were indebted 
partial fup- 


for their preſervation to the 


plies which they received, abating, in ſome 
degree, the daily and ſeyere trials which 
theſe poor people endured, and which they | 
bore with exemplary patience and reſigna- 
tion. This ſpirit of perſeverance, Joined 
to the activity and induſtry which the firſt 
ſettlers poſſeſſed, and which their deſcen- 
dants have inherited from them, have been 
the conſe of their great and wonderful in- 
creaſe, | SN 
* Thus was America ſituated in the time 
of the firſt ſettlers of that country. The 
ſtate in which emigrants will now find it 
forms a very ſtrong conttaſt. The Neu. 
England, and the ſea coaſts of all the 
other ſtates, are well ſettled, and full of 
people. Even the back countries of the 
middle and ſouthern ſtates I have ſhewn | 
to be filled with great and profitable farms, 
extending, in many parts, to the moun - 
tains, ſeveral hundred miles from the ſea. 
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In the” midſt of theſe countries are lage 
and populous towns. On the coaſts” are 
| wor and erg. cities. ee 


b it therefore, of labouring under 
diſeaſe and want, from not receiving ſup- 


plies from the mother country; inſtead of 


i being under the neceſſity of forming eſta - 
bliſhments i in the midſt of exjemies, the 
preſent emigrants will now ſettle in the 

midſt of friends, ſpeaking their own lan- 
guage, and fbllowing their own cuſtoms 
Lin the midſt of towns, where, in caſe | 
of want, they may purchaſe all the ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments for planting — in a 
plentiful country, where rhey wall find 
food in abundance — in a temperate cli- 
mate, where the few garments they want 
may be procured with eaſe and chear- 
fulneſs. 1 N 


They alſo receive another great advan- 
tage by the aſſiſtance of the farmers of the 
country, in the forming of their ſettle- 
ments. Theſe, from the natural.defire of 

NE! augmenting 


o 
ng the number of due i 
bours, are ſtimulated to render every faci · 
lity in their power to new comers. The 
vrhole country has been thus formed out 


of the wilderneſs, Settlers have affiſted | 


each other in clearing thoſe fertile regions, 
till they have at length reached the moun« 
tains, from whence there is now either a 
fleet of boats on the water, or a ſtring of 


fruits of their labours, Theſe they carry 
for ſale to the ſea ports. As the country 
increaſes in inhabitants, the farms increaſe 
in value. The encouragement, therefore, 
which they afford to new ſettlers by their 
aſſiſtance, is rewarded by the benefits 
which their eſtates derive from this in- 
creaſe of my | SE 


There are, Joubtleſs, many ſnd i 
Great Britain who will think the picture 
which I have drawn of the ſtate of that 


country ſomewhat overcharged. I have | 


taken ſo decided a part myſelf, that I 
muſt be ſuppoſed to write from conviction: 
N 2 2 but 


waggons on the road, loaded with the 


— 


Tons 


but even allowing, for the ſake of „ 


ment, that I have been miſtaken in ſome 
points, it is impoſſible that even ſuch 
perſons can be wholly. free from apprehen - 
ſton. The queſtion, therefore, that ought 
to weigh with them is, whether it would 
not be prudent to make ſome proviſion 


againſt an event of magnitude, which can - 


not poſſibly amend their circurnſtances in 


any great degree, yet may produce to 


them ruinous conſequences ? They would 
not, in ſuch a caſe, purſye a eonduct that 
would more conduce to prepare them for 
the event, than by embarking, in the plan 
of aſſociation which I have deſcribed. It 
would not carry them to America per 

farce, They would have the opportunity 

of remaining at home, and ſuperintending 
the ſociety, till the national affairs were 
brought to ſuch a eriſis as would enable 
them to make au election. 1 ia 31 dl 108110 
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Such perſons would then, reap the very 


capital advantage of poſſeſſiug property. in 


both countries. By this means they 
4:4 8 would 


« wY 


T w 1. 5 - 
Vbeld be always aftured of Tots nes ur 
ſecurity. If the affairs of Great Britin 


took ſuch a dangerous turn as to render it 
u matter of too great hazard to Yembin in 
it, the ſettlement of the aſſbeiation in 
Ameriea would be ready to receive them. 
If they took a' favourable turn, their pro- 
perty in Ameriea (if the ſettlement was 
judleiouſſy made) would make them a re- 
turn of profit manifold. In every caſe 
they would be the gainers. In one ſitua- 
tion; this conduct would prove their pre- 
ſervation: in both, wy would be Wees, 

eee 1 10 1 | 247 rin? 
er bl bc . leg ti n 
I éwall, perhaps, be aſked for the zu- 
chority upon which I have grounded my 

aſſurances of the practical execution of 

this plan in Great Britain? and whether 
"it is probable that che Government will 
| fulfer"fuch an uſſoctatioh to take Ae * 


: 


' T6 the laſt of theſe queſtion 1 ſhall an« 
ſwer, without heſitation, Les: and 1 mall ' 
then give the following reaſons in ſupport 
2 3 of 


8 


0 1 


of the authority upon whieh 1 wm 
en aſſurances : 7 11 e 
2 Til not Ae that. « any Adminifira- 
' tlon would venture to lay any reſtiaint 
| ypon emigration z but when a great num- 
ber of people, oppreſſed with taxes, either 
 xeduced to beggary for want of .employ- 
ment, or their property waſting in ſuch a 
manner as to make them daily apprehen- | 
| as of this misfortune — when ſuch. per- 
ſons, I ſay, have an aſy lum held out to 
them, in which they ſee a clear and cer- 
tain proſpect of the reſtoration of their 
affairs, is it probable that they would not, as 
by ſome. means, evade an obedience to a 
government which could impoſe ſuch à 
geſtrition upon their natural rights? 


The prince of any country would in- 
deed be very ill advifed, ſhould he retain 
in his dominions, by force, a number of 
hoſtile fubjefts, if, full of reſentment to 


his miniſters, they . conſidered them as 


| dhe cauſe of all their calamities. It would 
be 


L %%½ . e eee 
be adding lnſult to inſult to. deny hem 
the liberty of retiring in peace, the only. 
method in which they might be deſirous . W 
of expreſſing their ſenſe of * 7“ Ka 

Whinh had been done to hen. | 

he os 1 7007 wooden 

* and.indylgence.. The one, for any matter * 

in theſe letters which takes, up unneceſſa- 
rily your time: the other, for the errors © 
which may have invaluntarily dipped | 

from me. Fot the firſt I have no other 
excuſe than what your kindneſs will ſyg- 
geſt for me: for the laſt I have to plead 
the inconveniencies of a voyage, arid the 
want of thoſe references which are uſeful 
in many parts of ſuch a work as this. If 
I have miſtaken, any circumſtance, I am 
wholly unconſcious of it. I have taken 
r 


7 


us 


eee ee, 
journey which I havs undetghns, E 
been hitherto performed with many 2 
2 4 , weary 


ü t 5 1 he.” 
: wal lng ſtep," vtry tuch reſem -: 
bling ty own journey of Ute. The be; 
| Elaning of that Journey was indeed prof 
perous; for I entered the world full bf 
gaiety and expectation, the glory of being 
an Engliſhman elating my ſoul, the hap- 
_ pines: bf my country gladdening my 
heart: but I had not "travelled: fat before 
the day” grew black with clouds, and 
Norms and tempeſts gathered round about 
me. The howling winds made me their 
ſort. © Driven about by the jarring ele- 
ments, 1 lee for niy life from the violence 
of che Bett | NF »:{4. 45) + 1 fog 

M13 but e Zeven & t@ 8 a ai: 
14 n foreſeen the ee 
the tempeft*that has been thus gathetitig 
round about us. Its ſavage force; ſpet 

upon the American evaſts, has recoiled 
With terilfold ſtrength upon our on cou: 
try, where it now rages with unbridled 
fury, and from whence, it will drive the 
— — | 
2 Teige yo * 
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I mall receive the möft fh A gran. 
cation, if, in the coutſ#of my rengaltittly © 
life, now dedicated to the ſerviee of 1 
great and rifing country, 1 can rendef t. 
ſiſtance to my old and vatued friends in 
England. Tho moſt ſalutary advice in my 
power to give them is, to prepare early 
for the event by ſome ſimilar aſſociation to 
«that Which 1 have recbmmendetd! Their 
principles will be ſafe — their korure luke 
mum er ehe 


dul! „tau cg 248 dne beiin enwor 
Li vil name of Engliſhman ſhall not dle! 
It ſhall hie in the manners; the cüſtoms, 
the fotefts of America. It ſhall Teceive 
the awful remains of Engliſh Whigs, 
„ uu Nomanorum whoſe principles 
were eveval" with the firſt infiabitabrs of 
the American States. Theſe ſhall. Again 
mix with their deſcendants, Who, equally 
Dale of their rights, have purchaſed 
their liberties at a high-price — the * 
e $M | ITY tion 4, > 
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S quands Tybrim vicinaque Tybridis arva | 


Intraro, geutique, mea data mania cernam, 


Cognataſque urbes alim, populaſpue propingues as | 


Enzio, Heſperia, guibus idem Dardanus auttar, 


Atque idem caſus; unam faciemus ulramque 
ene maneat ee cura ne- 


1 
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15 2s the :uGrious Warden tells us, 


I enter America, and cultivate her fertilo 


fields —if I behold her numerous and buſy 
towns filled with the Engliſh name, the 


common origin which gave us birth, and 
the misſortunes which ſeparated us, and 


which have driven me from * native 


"# My * 5 " 4 * Fs #144 
F, 4 184 , - 4 


If ver the gods, whom I, with vows, adore, 
Conduct my ſteps to Tiber's happy ſhore; 
If ever I aſcend the Latian throne, 
And build a city I can call my own, | 

As both of us our birth from Troy derive, | 
So let our kindred lines in concord live, 

And both in acts of equal friendſhip flrive. 
Our fortunes, good or bad, ſhall be the ſame 3 
The double Troy ſhall differ but in name: 
That what we now begin may never end, 
But long to late e deſcend. | 

Daa ynri. 

785 home, 
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home, will never be eraſed from my re- 


membrance. The ſame religious attention On 


ſhall deſcend to my. poſterity, Even the 
name itſelf, planted: in a new land, ſhall 
render it equivocal to future * | 


cls enim promifi Apollo | 
pu 7 tellure nova 4 aun ., 


But I am now ſaluted with the cry of 
land—the low ſhores of the country ow 
ſent themſelves to our view, 
ualiam, Ttaliam primus conclamat Achates. 

Taliam elo ſocio clamore ſalutant To 4 


Another Salamis, in foreign clime, 
| With fia pride, ſhall raiſe her head ſublime. 
Francis's Horde, | 


+ —— from far, like bluiſh ns, deery 
The hills, and then the plains of Italy; 
| Achates firſt pronounc'd the joyful ſound, 
Then Italy the chearful crew rebound. 
 Drydn's Virgil. [f 
Fn muſt, 
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1 30 1 
therefore, take my leave” of 


N 
I ruft, 


you. T-do it by committing: you to the 


providence of Gop, who, in the midſt of 
the raging of the tempeſt, faith unto the 
ſtormy waves, Be Rl” — Farewell. 
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From on board the Britannia, inn 


ght of the coaſt of, South g 
Carolina, Dec. 2, 1784. a 
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?KINTED, FOR J.,DEBRETT, OPPOSITE BURLINGTONSHOUSEL- .» ; 
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HE, PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, No. IV. Contaimtag ap ate * 
| curate, full, and impartial Account of the Debates of the preſent Lag 0 
Parliament, collated with the Notes of ſeveral Gentlemen, who have obli- 
ngly communicated the fame, e wer le . 
At the deſire of ſeveral Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Abilities and Rank; Yhis 
'ork was undertaken, The favourable Reception it has met with during the 
hole of the two laſt Parliaments, not only demands the wok grateful Acknow- 
age ments of the Editors, but encourages them to a Continuation of the ſame 
rough the preſent Parliament. For this Purpoſe, and to prevent Miſrepreſen - 
non, they beg leave again to ſolicit the Aſſiffance of their former Friends, and 
ery other Gentleman, A ſtrict Attention will be paid to all their Commands 
pd Favours; nor will any Afſiduity or Care be wanting to preſerve that Truth 
Accuracy, for which this Work has hitherto been diſtinguiſhed. 
2 Of whom may be had, en Res 1+ "* 
The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the Firſt and Second Seffiens of 
be preſent Parliament, in Four Volumes, Price 11. 168. half bound and 
ered. * 
The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the laſt Parliament, complete, 
u. from 1780 to 1784, in Fourteen” Volumes. Price gl. 8s, half bound. 
The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of the former Parliament, from 
1114 to 1780, in ſeventeen Volumes, Price 61. 6s. half bound and lettered. _ 
The REMEMBRANCER ; of IMPARTIAL REPOSITORY of PUR- 
IC EVENTS. The AMtzIcan War gave riſe to this Work in 1773. 
rery authentic Paper relative to that War, as alſo with France and Spain, 
hether publiſhed in ENGLAND, or AMERICA, by the BRITISH Mix Is IR, 
r the AMERICAN CONGRESS, are all carefully inſerted in this Work. The 
ters of the ſeveral Commanding Oſſicers, Addreſſes, Refolutions of the 
ious Committees, Conventions, &. To theſe have been prefixed, at the 
fire of many Perſons, a Collection of authentic Papers. reſpecting the Diſ- 
ute with America before the Commencement of Hollilities, from the Reſolu- 
ions which gave riſe to the Stamp Act in 1-64, to the Lattle of Lexington in 
1176, Complete Sets of this valuable and intereſting Work may be had of 
he Publiſher in Seventeen Volumes. Price Six Guineas half bound and let- 
ered, Fe | | 0 8 | 
%% Thoſe Gentlemen who are in want of any particular Numbers to com- 
plete their Sets, are carneſtly intreated to order them as ſpeedily as poſſible. 
ARTICLES. of Charge of HIGH CRIME and MISDEMEBA NORS 
wainſt WARREN HASTINGS, Eſq. late Governor General of Bengal. 
Preſented to the Houſe of Commons in 1786, by the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE. * 7 3 | 3 
The MINUTES of what was offered by WARREN HASTINGS, E. 
hte Governor General of Bengal, at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons, upon 
the Ma'ter of the ſeveral Charges of Iligh Crimes and Miſdemeanors, pre- 
ſented againſt him in the Year 1786. 2 | 8 
MINUTES of the EVIDENCE taken before a Committee of the Houſe of 
commons, appointed to conſider of the ſeveral Articles of Charge of High 
Crimes and Miſdemeanors, preſented to the Houſe againt WARREN HAS- 
TINGS, Eſq. late Governor General of Benghl.,'— Names cf the Evidence: 
. , . i 4 @& VG Sor 
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Major Bulfour, 
- liams., The ſeveral Papers which were read. 


- By Pit FrRANC1S, Eſg. Price 78. 6d. 


at the Theatre, in Calcutta, on the agth of July, 1783. A new Edition, ot 
Vith Additions,, Price 18. 6d. | . 


— — 


- by Warren Iaſtings, Eſq. 


' | OBSERVATIONS on the COMMUTATION PROJECT} with an Ap» T 
| pendix: Containing ſome-intereſting Tables: By THoMas BATES Rove, Eſq, 


Calcutta: printed by Order of he Governor General. f 
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Books PRINTED FOR I. DEBRETT. 


Vir Robert Barker, Colonel Champion, Major Marfack, Captaſn Leonard Jegbes, 
Iajor Gardner, Major Gilpin, Mr, Middleton, Captain Wil. Wl 


The T LAN being uniformly printed in Oftavo, may be had I. 
complete. Price 158. half bound and lettered, LEE; Hs 


Second Edition. 8 f 5 
TRANSACTION in INDIA, from the Commencement of the French War P. 
in 1781, to the Concloſſon of the late Peace in 1783 Contalning a HiszToxy MN P* 
of the BRITIsu INTERESTS in HINDOSTAN during a period of thirty Years; le. 
diſtinguiſhed by two Wars with France, ſeveral e and Treaties of Al. 
liancc, the Acquiſition of an extenſive Territory, and the Adminiſtration of of 
Governor Haſtings ; elegantly printed in One Volume Octavo. , | E. 
Mr. HASTINGS's NARRATIVE of the INSURRECTION at BENARES, I <1 
Auguſt, 1781, and of the TRANSACTIONS of the Governor General in that C. 
Piſiridt ; with an ApPEXDIX of AUTHENTIC PAPERS and ArFiDAviTa, BN 5 


COPY of LETTER from WARREN HASTI VGS, Efq. to the Couft of Wl ©: 
Directors, relative to their Cenſure on his Conduct at B&NARES ;, and alſd the N 
Auſwer of the Court of Directors thereto; preſented to the Houſe bf Commons C| 
upon the ſecond Day of March, 1786. To which is added, Mr, HASTINGS's IT 
Letter to WILLIAM DEVAYNES, Eſq. Chairman of the India Company, R. 
yo Cheltenham, July 11, 1783, on the ſubjea of Money privately received, 

rice 18. 6d. \ | N 

Mr. FRANCIS's SPEECH in the Houſe of Commons, March 2, 1786. T 
Price 28. | | 

ORIGINAL MINUTES of the GOVERNOR GENERAL and COUNCIL 
of FORT WILLIAM on the Settlement and Collection of the Revenues of . 
BENGAL; with a Plan of Settlement, recommended to the Court of Directors. nc 


The SPEECH of GEORGE DALLAS, Eſq. Member of the Committee 
appointed by the Britiſh Inhabitants reſiding in Bengal, for the Purpoſe of prepa · Wl *"! 
ring Petitions to His Majeſty, and both Houſes of Parliament, praying 8 
dreſs againſt Mr. Put's Eaſt-India Bill, as delivered by him at a Meeting held 


PROCEEDINGS of the Br1T18H INHABITANTS of Mb As, on the ſub- fo 
ject of Mr. PIT I“ KasT-Inbia BILL, ata Meeting held at the Town Hall of Ju 
Fort St. George,” n Monday, the 1gth Day of September, 1785, in conſequenct * 
of a Summons by Jahn Snow, Eſq. Sheriff of Madras. * 

The NINTH REPORT from the Select Committee, appointed to take into I '© 
Conſidetation the State of the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Provinces of MW © 


Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, A new Edition, Price 30. 0 
174 The abore intereſting Report contains an Account of the Conduct of 
Warren Haſtings, Eſq. and of Richard Barwell, Eſq. ,_ Pr 


The, RI,.ELVENTH REPORT from the Sele&t Committee, appointed to take 


into Conſideration the State of the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Provinces of Wl © 
Renyal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, Price 28, 
„„This Report contains an Account of Money received and acktiowledged — 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR J. DER 


* 
A GOLLECTION of tbe moſt eftcemed RAST-INDIA TRACTS which 
were printed during the Years 1780, 1781, 1782, 113, 


and 3 784 W904 
6+$ La this CulleQtion are contained, among other valuable Trace, Ns Haſtings" IX * 


Letter; Major Scott's Conduct of the Minifttr; Mr. Dalrymple's Account e 
the Loſe of the Graſvenorz Mr. Burke's Repreſemation, o | His Majeſty ; © 
The Ninth and Eleventh Reports of the Sele&t Committee; All ia the Wroag ; 
Retruſpective View of the Mahratta War ; Mr. Francis's 87 3; Minutes on 
Sir Elijah Impey's Appointment ; Genuine'Memolis of Afaticas ; Tanjore 
Papers j Major Scott's Speech; Mr. Corsford's Letters z DeteCtor's Letoere 
Popular Topics, & c, &e. in Six Volumes. Price 21; 24. half bound aud 
lettered. * | | 
The NEW FOUNDLING HOSPITAL FOR wir: Being e Colleftion 
of fugitive Pieces in Proſe and Verſe, not in any other Collection. A new 
Edition, conſiderably improved and enlarged; in which are inferred ſeveral 
curious Pieces, by Lady Craven; the Marquis of Carmarthen; the Earls of 
Carliſle, Charlemont, Nugent, Buchan, Cheſterficld, Chatham, Delawarz the 
Lords Townſhend, Palmerſton, Mulgrave, Holland, Lyttelton, Harvey ; the 
Right Hon. C. J. Fox, Right Hon. R. Fitzp@*ck, Right: Hon. C. Yorke 3 
Counteſs Temple; Mrs. Greville, Miſs Carter, Mrs. Lenox the Hon. II. 
Walpole, and T. Luttrell; Sir W. Draper, Sir J. Moore, Sic W. Jones, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams z J. Wilkes, D. Garrick, R. B. Sheridan, R. 
Tickell, G. Ellis, J. Courtenay, J. 8. Hall, Caleb Whitefoord; G. Colman, 
R. Cumberland, C. Anſtey, W. Hayley, 8. Jenyns, DB. Thorntom, Efqrs. ; 
Doctors B. Franklin, Armſtrong, Beattie ; Capt. E. Thomſon, &c. Ke. &cs 
Together with ſeveral Pieces, now firſt printed from the Authors“ Mauufcripts. 
The 22 carefully reviſed, arranged, and corrected, in Six Volumes. Price 
188, ſewed, 2 | - be '4 * ö 
A YEAR's JOURNEY through PAIS BAS; or, AUSTRIAN NETHER- 
LANDS. By Puttir Twickxksss, Eſg- A new Edition, To which is 
now firſt added, The Routs through Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, Dif- 
ference of Money, &c. Price 6s. in Boards, N 8 
MEMOIRS of che Bano Ds Torr, on the Turks and the Tartere, 
tranſlated from the French, by an Kngliſh Gentleman at Paris, under the In» 
MEDIATE INSPECTION of the BARON. In 2 vols. Price tos, is Boards. 
An AYSLUM for FUGITIVE PIECES, in Proſe and Verſe, mot in 
other Collection: with ſevera] Pieces never before publiſhed; induding the 
CRITIQUES on the ROLLIAD, reviſed ; The fonts os ODES * 
for the LAUREATSHIP} Lord G—M's DIARY Lord M on Elo. 
quence; and Poems by the late Lord Holland, by the preſent Lord Belgrave, 
Warren Haſtings, Eſq. Colonel Erſkine, Dr. Coombe, Melſire. Jeraingham, 
Warren, &c. &c, Songs by Captain Morris, Odes by Peter Pindar, &c. &c. and 
ſeveral Jeu des Eſprits, written by Perſons of 'Faſhion, on many late Public 
Topics, , In Two. Volumes, Price 78. 6d. ſewed,, The Purchaſers of the firſt 
volume of the Aſylum may have the ſecond Volume to complete Sets. | 
„ The above eight Volumes being uniformly printed, may be had complete. 
Price tl. $8. 6d. ſewed. | | , | 
The HEIRESS; a Couxpy., By Lieutenant- General Jou BynnovNe, 
u performed at the Theatre Roval, Drury Lane. The gth Edivion, Pyice 18. 6d, 
A SHORT ADDRESS to the PUBLIC : Containing ſome Thoughts how 


the National Debt may be reduced; and all Home Taxes, including Land Ten, 


aboliſhed, By WILLIAax Lord NEWHAYEN: Price 28. 
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A 9585 ION of all the TEES 
between GREAT * 


8 2 Fant at Myxer in 164851 
8 is refixed, a Diſcourſe on 5 
8 * were in Reſpect to, Neutral Nation 
TENKINSON In 3 Volumes'8vo. P 
| OBSERVATIONS on the MANUP A 
STATE of IRELAND. By, JOHN 1 
Price 78. in Boards. 

$f6 This Wörk includes thi | imports 

PORTS of GREAT BRITAIN to th 
and alſo to the COLONIAL and FOR 
© OBSERVATIONS on the COMME 
with an Appendix, containing Remarl 

| - BRITAIN, and oa the late Ptoclamat 
5 derable Additions, and ſeveral intereſting 

| FIELD. Price Six Shillings in Boards. 
7. To this Edition is prefixed an I 

and ObjeRions which have bltn publiſhe 
The ROYAL KALENDAR for Ex 
. AMERI1CA, for 1786 : Containing accu! 
. theſe Kingdoms, Parliament, Navy, ' Ar 
vive Offices to the preſent Time. Price: 
*-*A COMPANION tothe ROYAL X. 
a LIST of all the CHANGES in ADN 
of the preſent ing, in October, 4 60, 
fixed a LIST bf the MEMBERS ini the 
MENTS ; ſhewing the, Changes made 
Horal Election in 1780 and 1784 wi 
the Elections were conteſted, the Numbe 
by the Select Committees. To this Edit 
count of the Duties of the GREAT OF 
DURATI1GN of the ſeveral ParMaments fr 
a Liſt of thoſe PLACES which formerly 
and now do not; aud à Lift of the Dear 
during the PRESENT * REIGN,” Price 
\_+4+ This Companion may always b 

with of withott n Aimanack. 

The EFFICACY: of a SINKING 
ANNUM contfidered. By Sir FR AN 
The PROPRIETY' of ab AcTU 
-confideret.” By Sir FRANCIS BLAK 
| The REPORT from the SELECT 
. ferred to examine avd ſtate the ſeveral 
| to the Houſe of Commons, relating to 
And alſo, to report to the Houſe what mz 
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"Þ of the ſaid Income and Expenditure in f 
5 4 « ey Ag This important Report contains 
24 ie Britiſh: Revenue; with documents a 

3 office; and contains the Appendix comp! 
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* TREATIES of PEACE ALLIAN 
mY: ae and d becher Po Pow rus 5 r. 
6485 fo the Treaties figried at” tn oe in 1783. 
ſe on the Conduct of the Government of GnkAr 


4 


Nation). By the Right Honovrable CHARLES 
e Price 188. in To kr 
ANUFACTURES,' TRADE; 180 WITH 


JOHN'LORD SHEFFIELD. Ty Rdition, 


important Queſtion relative t6 th 

N to he M ANUFACTURES hr 

and TORSION Prod e from that Kingd bin, 
COMMERCEof the "AMER? AN 87 111 
Remarks on the Trade and Navigation of 
toclamat on:. The Sixth Edition, with bonfß- 
vteteſting Tables. By JOHN LORD SHEP- 
n Boards. | 
xed an Introduction, in eply to the 1 
publiſhed againſt this Work. _ 
N for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, ItsLAND, and 
ing accurate Liſts of the whole Eftabliſhwiebt bf 
avy,' Army, &c. Kc. „Nn at the  telper: 

Price 43. 

VAL. KALENDAR; for the Yer 1786 Being 
m ADMINISTRATI „from the Acceſſion 
:. f 60, to the preſent To which ie 
the Two Las T and Nibtrr PARLIA 
es | mod in the Houſe of Commons by the 92 
704 with the Names of the Candidates where 
ce Numbers palled, and the iſfions ſince made 
this Edition is now firſt added a ſummary Ae. 
E AT OFFICERS of STATE; à Table 12 


aments from HENRY VII. to the preſeut 

formerly ſent MEMBERS to PARLIAMENT 

N Dearhs of the PRINCIPAL MINISTERS 
Price 18. 6d, 

ae be bad 8 with the Royul Kalender, 


INKING FUND of ONE MIELION' PER 
FRANCIS BLAKE, Bart: Price 1. 
ACTUAL PAYMENT. off the Public Debt 
S "BLAKE, Bart. Price 18. 
ELECT COMMITTEE, to whom it wis 
e ſeverat Accounts, and other Papers, preſented 
lating to the Public Income and Expeniliture; 
chat may be expected to de the Annual Amount 
diture in future. March 21, 1786. Price Jv 
contains kn authentic ſtatement of ev pa of 
uments and vouchers: for erery department aol 
dix complete. ah | $a” 
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